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CHAPTER J 


INTRODUCTION 


In December, 1961, the Hamilton City Council designated 
Census tract (45 the “North End” of Hamilton, a redevelopment 
area and shortly thereafter renewal plans for the area were 
announced. This was not to be wholesale, bulldozer-style 
renewal but rather rehabilitation. Rehabilitation meant that 
only badly blighted sections within the area would be razed and 
rebuilt. The rest would be left alone or renovated. An 
"architect's conception! of the rehabilitated area was primcen 
as a sketch in the first press release, showing high-rise 
luxury apartments. On this information we began interviewing 
in the area in the spring of 1962. Our study was financed 
primarily by the Hamilton Social Planning Council. 

The first study, involving 327 interviews, was not a 
study of relocation. Its emphasis derived from the idea that 
this was to be a rehabilitation project and the early indications 
that a predominantly blue collar area of the city was to have 
added to it the kind of apartment structures which would house 
white collar families. How would these two mix? What reaction 
would the old residents have to the newcomers? Thus the early 
study interviewed mainly those who would remain in the area. 

We planned to re-interview them after the programme was completed. 


Two things made this initial plan less workable. First 
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there was little apartment building and what there was was of 
Stites cnn ye low cost thatenolmarked diseréepancies..in socio- 
economic level between the old and the new residents was 
Peouveced. ) Secondly, the early interviewing. instrument.was 
loosely structured, recording verbatim lengthy answers. to 
questions. “Thisoform of data collection was, 111-adapted to 
DLecice TeEpetitionvatrterian interval of time. 

Several papers based on the 1962 study were published 
prepresentedeat»scholarly meetings and asia result interest in 
our work was expressed by Central Mortgage and Housing Corp- 
Oration qanderson, 19644. L056e Blum, 19635" Pineo;J;, 1968; Pineo, 1964, 
1966, 1960). “Funding by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
for a more elaborate project was again arranged through the 
Hand tone so Cialehdlanniips Gouncil. “This; new phase. of the research 
hacgioemen) durector. pr ranklaingJds Henry, rathere than Peter C. Pineo, 
and) aemew focus) a: study of the effects. of relocation upon those 
relocated. A new instrument was designed which included many 
more of the easily-repeatable type of question with pre-determined 
alternative answers being posed to the respondent. 

initialiye the study was: to. interview those relocated 
from the centre of the area for the building of a new school and 
park, but by the time funds had been cleared from Ottawa that 
relocation had been completed. We noted that certain American 
studies had cut corners and interviewed people after relocation 
about how things were before, but we had a better option to 


follow. ~A second group was shortly, we believed, to be 


relocated from the perimeter of the area to make way for a new 
road. We switched our interest from the larger number of 

school relo€atees to the road relocatees. Our luck did not hotd 
completely, however. Relocation of the road people proceeded 
very slowly, delaying our interviews. And finally the road plan 
was abandoned before all were relocated cutting our alréady smala 
Sample size even smaller. With a small sample there 1s danger 
that etiects which did indeéd occur: as a’ result of relocaricn 
Will be missed in the statistical analysis because’ they turn Gut 
NOL veo De sigiriveant statasticalily . 

This paper»then is the first part of a two-part report 
on the effects of urban renewal relocation. The specific urban 
renewal project involved is the perimeter road site in the North 
End of Hamilton, Ontario. Map 2 shows the general location of 
the North End, census tract 14, in Hamilton. Map? 1° (Secial 
Planning Council of Hamilton and Distrret, 19635) “shows* thie 
proposed location of the through road as well as other urban 
renewal projects in the North End. Although the perimeter road 
project was eventually abandoned, most of the residents in the 
proposed site were moved out in preparation for the building of 
this? road sand nite ee weth these 238 admit Yrelocatees that’ cus 


stidy 1s concerned, 


The research design is basically that of ia before, ann 
after study with a matched control group. The general idea of 


this before and after Study with a control ETOUp Ls? C6 


attribute to relocation differences between changes that occur 


tO those who are relocated and the changes that occur to those 
WhO ;a%e mot relocated. For example, in the *béfore=relocation 
interviews the average monthly rent reported was $55.80 for the 
relocateés and $57.10 for the controls. After relocation. the 
amounts were $93.40 and $80.90 respectively. The difference 
in Change from $55.80 sto §95.40 compared with $57-/10 to $80.90, 
Uiataus, ithe met change of ($13780 smonth, is attributable to 
relocation.» This was a cost involved for those who were 
relocated. 

The before-relocation interviewing began in July of 
1965. Half of the pre-relocation interviewing was completed by 
september and 90 per cent by June, 1966. All before-relocation 
Interviewing was completed by March of 1967. Most rélocatees 
Weteyintervirewed before their control because of the matching 
procedure and our desire to avoid a wasted interview in case 
of a refusal by a relocatee. Seventy-five per cent of the 
Belocatee interviews were completed by October, 1965; seventy- 
BLVve ey cent of the control] anterviews by May, 1966. 

After-relocation interviewing began in June, 1968; 50 
Bet scent of Doth relocatee and control interviews were completed 
by w2uly, 1968; W0> per cent aor ypoth by November, 19682 The last 
postore bocatiOn “interviews were conducted in June, 1969. 

Relocatwon Lrom’ the perimeter road site began in 
Beptember.el965 but because of indecision regarding construction 
BGeeie perimeter road and the eventual cancellation of the project, 


Feloestivon proceeded rather slowly and finally ceased. At the 


time we finished the post-relocation interviewing Of Pile 
felecatecs and their controls in June, 1969, 38 persons “cri ginal 
scheduled for relocation were still living at the perimeter road 
SiGe. 

One year and five months was the average length of time 
the sespondents inthe study were relocated before being we 
interviewed. No one was relocated less than six months before 
the tinal anterview., Theseffects of relocation with which theses 
study 15 concerned, then, are primarily relatively shore run 
effects such as would occur within a year or two after relocation 

In Order to be reasonably certain that at is relocation 
that accounts for the net changes, any differences between the 
relocatees and the controls other than the one difference of 
relocation must -be pieanedh Our ‘effort to“obtain a veamterc. 
group with minimum differences from the experimental group 
consisted in selecting for each person to be relocated an 
interviewee who was similar to the relocatee in a number of ways. 
In the tinst place,” ald vot the controle were selected either from 


the North End itself or from the area immediately to the east of 


the North End (census tract Zoi)? oe UGH hese Mis ayy tage very ‘sitmitan 


bo the North End iis hable 4b31 shows. 


Data for matching was recorded from City directories and 
tax assessment records on IBM cards Wop waeP are AS individuals and 


couples living in the North End and in tract 22. The code used 


fOr matchings presented in Table 1:2. Nationality was judged 


b iv 5 i 
Seve Manes and ssaurmanes “timed a he area was estimated by 


TABLE 31 


Comparison of Various Demographic Characteristics in the North End 
Pid tie Uutside Control Area (Tract 22) 


SS a SSS a len SS Sn soeseees-gpapssestcontnmmssioanss 


Giidinac tenes tine North End Control Area 
Born in Canada 66 % 65% 
Immigrated 1946-1961 a ae 20 % 
Pour darvest: etinic groups - British 47 % 46 % 
Ltal ian 21 % FS 
French 8 % 8 % 
German 4 % 3 % 


Pour Wargest religious groups: 


Roman Catholic 50 % 46 % 
Anglican 15 % 16 % 
United Church 13 % 11 % 
Presbyterian 9 % 12 % 
Education: Grade eight or less 71 % file 
Pani ijges with a car 58 % 61 % 
Home owner 69 % 69 % 
becline in Population 1951-1961 ae 6 % 
Average family income S 453274 S ols 
Median home value Se 207 SLO LOSS 
Average rent $ 61 $ 63 
Persons per family oD sed Seis) 


(Census of Ganada, 1961) 


means of the appropriate back issues of Vernon's Hamilton 


Directory; Speci fie jobs 


listed in the tax records and the 


City directory were ‘coded with the help of the Dictionary of 


Occupational Titles. Unfortunately it was not always possintie to 


find @ control who matched the relocatee on all-of “the criterre. 


TAB IE eZ 


Codes Used for Matching Relocatees and Controls 


INNELIE TL Onghevilat yeny = 


Time in the Area: 


Marital Status: 


Occupation: 


Tenure: 


BWN rR 


Anglo-Saxon 
hta) tan 
French 
Other 


1964 - 
1962 = 
LOS Kos 
1943 - 


Married and living with spouse 
All others 


Propessd onl, Managerial, Salec. 
CLlerireal 

Skilled 

Service, Agriculture, Semi-skilled, 
Works. at 

Unskilled, Labourer 

No occupation, Student 


Owner 

Tenant 

Other person by same name at 
Same address, or boarder 


Male 
Female 


The adequacy of the matching may be judged by the 
Similarity of the responses made to the interview questions by 
ine ©TelOCatces and the controls: Table 1:3 pives the distribution 
of differences between those to be relocated and the controls. 
Responses pertaining specifically to relocation are shown 


separately an Table 1:3. 


(OAR alee 


Distribution of the Maximum Differences Between the Percentage 
DaStributions of the Coded Characteristics of the Relocatees and 
the Controls 


Number of Cases 


Variables Pertaining 


Specifically to Othex 
Maximum Difference Relocation Variables* 

Per Cent 
0 - 1 1 57 
2 - 3 1 98 
A. is 5 i 125 
6 - v 3 91 
8 - 9 Z 62 
Ly = 11 0 39 
Lee 155 2 26 
dea ate ES 1 8 
16 = 17 il 2 
18 - 19 2 4 
20° = Z1 0 5 
22"="25 1 1 
ue 0 i 
ZOe=ie y 0 1 
28 - 38 1 1 

WOES 16 501 


Pilate in this. table is from the pre-relocation interviews and 
Perteins to all respondents then interviewed. All of the 
Slug’ evariabies are covered in this table except those that 
pertain to relatively tew of the respondents,¢.g., those 
questions that pertain only to women with children aged 8 to 
13. On most double-column variables only the first column 
was considered. 


With ordered data, the maximum difference between the 
two cumulative percentage distributions was used; with nominal 
data, the maximum difference between the two straight percentage 
distributions. Tables 1:4 and 1:5 present an example of each 
type. 
PABGE .U24< + 
Percentage Distribution of Respondents' Marital Status, Relocates 


Blioal (Oromureie@ Ih 


ee IS ee ee eee 


Relocatees Matched Controls 
Niel aese@al exe WA 71 
Single heZ ue 
Widowed 11 8 
Separated 5 2 
Divorced i 0 
Number Of eGases (1394 (1349) 


+ Tapes tak, (es, SF “toe aia are based on the pre-relocation 
interviews but pertain only to respondents included in the 
post-Trelocation analysis. 


For the nominal data of Table 1:4 the maximum difference 


| 
i= Seven per Cent=-seven per cent fewer of the relocatees than 


of the matched controls are Single. 


TABLE 1:5 


Laved Up to Age Twenty, Relocatees and Controls 


Percentages 


Percentage Distribution of Location of Where Respondent Mostly | 
Relocatees Controls 


Cumulative Percentage! 


eee 
Relocatees Controls 
Same cross streets as 


presently a 


15 9 1S | 

In same census tract as | 
present ly 8 6 sy Be 

In adjacent census tract 6 Z 24% 24 . 
Elsewhere in Hamilton Ae 9 ae oe 

Elsewhere in Ontario 16 le 53 45 ) 

Elsewhere in North America 12 18 64 63 | 
Other 36 a7 100 100 
Number of cases (139) (139) (139) (139) 


** Does not add to 23 because of rounding 


eta ee 


labile lztbepresents ordered data; the largest difference 
between the cumulative percentages is the eight per cent differ- 
ence between SS perscent,and=45). per cent; A later section of 
this chapter will give a number of other tables comparing 
relocatees and controls primarily as a way of presenting basic 
background data. 

When relocation was begun in the perimeter road site in 
september, 1965 there were 238 adults living on the site.* We 
Weresaple tol interviews 227 ore 95 per cent of these potential 
relocatees and for each relocates, we interviewed a matched 
Control. OP There= were. 15 refusals among? those selected) as controls 
butean each case another person was selected aS a tontrol. A 
number of problems were encountered in the after-relocation 
interviewing. Table 1:6 shows how the sample was reduced from 
wie reVvocatees and 227 controls in the pre-relocation interviews 


top oo oreecach, avaidapdes for post=-relocation analysis. 


As mentioned above a number of persons were never relocated 


and these 38 respondents and their controls were thereby eliminated 


Prom tne studya / ihe. 58 control!) respondents thus eliminated are 


TABLE «126 


Pispos1 lion) OfeFirst-Interview Respondents; Relocatees and Controls 


Relocatees Controls 
Not relocated 38 -- 
Deceased 5 10 
Unable to locate 5 ii 
Refused 9 Ls 


Unmatched: unable to use because the 
Matching case fell into one of the above 


Saeco res cl Rie) 
Both relocatee and control interview 
completed pe) 139 


Tota: 22: 22 


park’ Of thes sor listed as unmatched. 


These unrelocated respondent 


and their matched controls constitute of course a redefinition ot! 


the study population rather than non-response. 


Despite great efforts, we were unable to locate 12 


persons or about 3 per cent of those we attempted to locate (thai 


ge 


not counting the deceased and the unrelocated). The toddtows@ 


sources were used inethe’ attempt to locate each person: 


relocatees had moved to Winnipeg, 
Newfoundland, and two of the controls to Bombay, 
Bracebridge, Ontario, 


them. 


ae 


** 


The resords of: the Hamilton Urban Renewal Office 
Vernon's Darectories for Hamilton and: Hamilton Suburbs 
Hamilton and Area Telephone Directory 

Telephone information operator 


The persons living at and near the selectee's last known 
address 


The names of friends and relatives listed in the first 
interview as "likely to know where you are living if* you 
have moved by that time." 


The personnel manager of the company where the selectee 
or his spouse was thought to work or have worked 


The account records of the Hamilton Hydro Electric System 
The Search Service of the Hamilton Credit Bureau 


Information from the Hamilton Housing Authority** 


According to our best information, three of the 

Toronto and Stephenville, 
India and 

but we were unable to make contact with 
Some respondents were interviewed out of town (in Guelph 


Mr. Harold Raphael, Billing Manager, 


a Provided this check for 


Mr. Ron Nixon provided this check. 


and Toronto) and one by mail. 

The refusal rates were approximately the same as in the 
initial anterviews; five per cent of the relocatees and nine 
per cent o£ the selected controls refused to be interviewed. 
If a person refused to be interviewed, we sent another letter 
asking that the refusal be reconsidered and stating that another 
interviewer would call. We always sent a different interviewer 
the second time, or a different team if both husband and wife 
had refused. In case of a second refusal we repeated the 
procedure once again, that is, a new letter and a new interviewer. 
A total of 48 persons initially refused to be interviewed in the 
fore r relocation tMnterviewing: Is of theseeconsented to the 
second request and eight more to the third. One person who refused 
three times: changed her mind and contacted one of our interviewers 
om TWe ioldoe tTherevwere then 2 total of 24 final refusals; nine 
Belocatess and 15 controls * 

ii Lue perore-relocgtion inteTvViewing, Liiva person: chosen 


as as COntrTrol refused to be interviewed we simply ‘sé¢lected another 


matched control. Since there was no sampling involved this was 
the obvious and legitimate thing to do. However, in the after- 
relocation interviewing this was impossible; Loss of either a 


rel@eatee or a control because of refusal or inability to 
Toecate or aeath Meant an nearly every case that we also lost the 


SiieltapersOn Anethe  matched pair.) In, only one’ case! did: both 


Pte s wise televyant to. mention: in regard to refusals that for 
piea.post-relocation interviews, interviewees were. paid a-—fee 
Oc five Dollars, 


members of the pair fall into one of the categories: refused, 
Unlecated edt dead, ‘There were aftotal of 32 controts in these 
Categories cand this meant that 31* vrelucatees ed tovbe 
eliminated from the after-relocation analysis because they no 
Lomeerihadc vay maten, Likewise there were 19 relocatees in 

these categories plus 38 before-relocation interviewees who were 
never relocated; making a total of 56 unmatched controls: 

The number of housecalls made before completing the | 
interview ranged from one to 15 with an average of 2.8 housecalls 
per respondent. Thirteen per cent of the pre-relocation inter- | 
views and nine per cent of the post-relocation interviews 
involved at least one broken appointment. 

The median length of the relocatee interviews was two 
hours and 20 minutes, the median Length vor the controw interviews 
two hours and ten minutes. The shortest interview took 50 
minutes, the longest four hours and twenty minutes. Interviewee 
refused to answer an average of less than one (0.7) question bem 
interview. They showed some sensitivity with regard to the area 


of the marriage relationship, family income, relations with 


friends, and réligion. The least sensitive areas were housing 


history, leisure time SCCLVitiess and demographic characteristics 


Sixty-two per cent of the interviews were conducted in 
English with respondents whose Native language was English "19 


; 
pea tent were conducted in English with respondents whcse native | 
5 


language was other than English, 16 per cent in Italian and three 


pair mentioned in! the prew 
sentence. > 


Det cous AUN nlaneuapes oe Namely, Prench, Hungarian, Polish, 
Spanish and Ukrainian. A few interviews were’ conducted with the 
are OL INLerpreters.. 

Wi tie Le rard Co mari ncult ves in scommuni cation, “the 
Pit etwerewets repoLrced ilat 2a per cent Of the Interviews were 
conducted With no difficulty in understanding. In the pre- 
relocation interviews some communication problems’ were reported 
ti eerpemecent Of the cases and considerable difficulty a seven 
pomecence In. the post-relocation interviews mo ‘diificulty an 
inderatancding was reported in 76 per cent of the interviews, 
Hitlepott ticity on ly per centcand considerable ditticulty in 


Seve Der Cent. 


General Description of the Respondents 


Thess section of the report has two purposes: to present 
tnesbaseoc descriptive data for the respondents and to show the 
degree of similarity that exists between the relocatees and the 
controls. 

Me Table 137 Shows, approximately one-fourth of the 
respondents were born in Hamilton and 57 per cent in Canada. 

By conparison, 72 per cent of the residents of metropolitan 
Hamilton and 69 per cent of those of the city of Hamilton were 
Posi aie canada (Gensus of Canada,1961). The differences between 
Telocatees and controls are not great; S1ehty per-cent more of 
the relocatees than of the controls were born in Ontario outside 


of Hamilton, but the percentages born in Canada are about the 


same; 58 per cent of the relocatees and 57 per cent of the 
controls. 
TABLE gia? 


Percentage Distribution of Respondent's Place of Birth 


Relocatees Controls 


Hamilton 26 aH 
Hamilton Suburb 1 1 
Other Untarie 18 10 
Quebec 4 7 
Other Canada 9 bez 
United Kingdom, Ireland, Australia, 

New Zealand 7 9 
Uther Europe 55) 34 
Other Z il 

Number of Cases CES A) Ck?) 


As Table 1:8 suggests, most of the respondents born in 
Europe outside of Ireland and the United Kingdom were born in 


Teel y : 


TABLE wh ).8 


Percentage Distribution of Replies to the Question 
"Tf Someone Asked You Your Nationality What Would You Say?" 


Relocatees Controls 


Canadian 40 47 
French or French-Canadian 9 4 
bngiash, Irish, Seottish, Welsh* 13 V2 
Pee lisa * 25 PMN 
Other 12 16 

Number of Cases (139) (139) 


* Includes hyphenated responses, 


A comparison of Tables 1:8 and 1:9 suggests that the 


larger percentage categorized as Canadian in Table 1:8 is drawn 


ar Se 


PORES Most pare and about equally from those whose fathers were 

born in the United Kingdom and from those whose fathers were born 

im teaiy, 90M the other hand, as Table 1:10 shows, there were 
TABLE 239 


Percentage Distribution of Place of Birth of Respondents'' Fathers 


Relocatees Cone roles 


Quebec 5 Ss) 
Other Canada 30 28 
United Kingdom Ly 20 
taly eal 27. 
Other Le 23 
Number of cases (rss) (137) 

TABLE. 2-00 


Ferecntage Distribution of Respondents” Country of Education 


Relocatees Conitacouss 


Canada 6& ria 
Other English-speaking countries 6 8 
Italy Pap sa 
Other 4 4 

Number of cases (130) C1303 


more respondents educated in Canada than there are respondents 
who give their nationality as simply Canadian or French-Canadian. 
Both relocatees and controls had lived an average of 18 
Vea imetheam part of ithe city (the North End or tract: 22) at 
the time of the before-relocation interviews. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the relocatees and 68 per cent of the controls had been 


there ten years or longer. The relocatees had lived an average 


of 9.2 years in the same house or apartment, the controls an 


average Of 12.47 years. 


TABLE Pst 


Percentage Distribution of Respondent's Age at First Interview 
Compared With 1967 Distribution for Canada 
ee ee ee a 


Age pane Relocatees Controls 
20 = 29 24 Be 19 
30 - 39 Ps ZS 24 
40 - 49 20 26 2 
50 = 39 dG 15 ES 
60 - 69 10 6 10 
70 - 79 6 8 6 
80 - 89 2 1 0 
Number of cases (19,935,000) (136) (135) 


L (Keéytitz and Fiteger,1971;376) 


Table Iii gives the age distribution.of the respondents 
and of all Canadians for comparison. The greatest difference 
LS therpreater proportion of respondents in the category 40 - 49 
Whielh Ds characteristic of a growing city. 

Pirty-three per cent of the respondents were female, 47 per 
cent male. This compares with 51 per cent and 49 PET cent 
respectively for the city of Hamilton as a whole (Census of 
Canada, 1966: 4). 

Respondents whose occupation was homemaker without an 


outside job are not included in Table 1:12. Thirty-one per cent 


of the relocatees and 29 per cent of the controls were homemakers 


TABLE ols12 


Percentage. DiIstripution of Respondent's Octupation at First 
Interview by Status Categories 


R* C** 


pema=Proressionals: Social Workers and Teachers; Medium 

Business “Owners (6-99 employees); National Officials of 

Un2onms and Other Organizations, Department Heads in 

Business and State Government, Buyers and Purchasing 

Agents, Credit Men, and General Foremen. 0 8 


Major Clerical: such as Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Becwetaries, Mail. Carriers, Bank Tellers, Telegraph 
Operators; Ticket, Station, and Express Agents, Attend- 
Bnicmorolhvsicaans and Dentists, Staff sergeants; Major 
Sales ouch as Insurance Agents, Traveling Salesmen., 
Advertising Agents, Real Estate Agents and Brokers, Stock 
and Bond Salesmen, Automobile Salesmen, Routemen, 
Merchants, Furniture Salesmen; Minor Government Positions, 
Small Business Owners (under 6 employees), Minor Officials 
Sucin 2s, Ravaroad, Conductors... Local) Union Officials, Floor 
Managers, Foremen (Unspecified), Minor or Assistant Super- 
Vicors.. Manager (Unspecified) Ou dS: 


pecwod babor, Skilled Inspectors, Protective Service 
(Excepu Nicht Watchmen), Armed Forces Personnel Below 
Grade of Staff Sergeant. 1s. 19 


Manone he rucad such as File iClerk, Typist, Baggagemen, 

Ceuschiers, Bill Collectors; and Minot Sales such as Sales 

Clerks, Auctioneers, Demonstrators, Hucksters and 

Peddlers. OP oS 


Semi-skilled Labor: Major Personal Service such as 
Barbers, Beauticians, Boarding and Lodging Housekeepers, 
HGOto pw OSDital Attendants, Restaurant Operators. 25° -L6 


Unskolied Labper: Buadlding Service and Porters; Night 

Watchmen; Domestic Service; Minor Personal Service such 

as Bartenders, Counter and Fountain Workers, Waiters 

and Waiteresses, Ushers, Recreation and Amusement 

Attendants, Chauffeurs. 40 38 


Number of cases (92) (94) 
* Relocatees 
SG Ot) e120 Ss 


a 4 Se 


The differences in occupational status between the 
relocatees and the controls were relatively large, as Table 1:12 
shows. Sixty-three per cent of the relocatees had unskilled, 
semi-skilled or personal service occupations compared with 54 
per cent of the controls. Statistically speaking, howevery fenae 
diPEerence vis NOt siphitieant even, atthe 210) levyeiu. elie 
occupational distribution is similar to that of Other relavivar, 
[Ow Status proups in our society.” For example, 58 per Cent of 
the blacks involved in a Hamilton study a few years ago had 
occupations falling in the two lower status categories of semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor (Henry, £965 231))% On the other hand 
only six per cent of the employed residents of metropolitan 
Hamilton and six per cent from the city of Hamilton were reportes 


as unskilled laborers in 1961 (Census of Ganada:y1 Soh Torr 


EABEES esis 


Percentage Distribution of Respondent's Education Compared With 
the Distribution for the City of Hamilton in IG 


eee 


Hand trons Relocatees Contrels 

None 3 5 4 
1 =- 4 years 5 r2 : 
5 - 7 years ) gq 24 28 
8 years ) 205 19 

9 = 10 years 23 aps 26 
11 - 12 years ie 10 bs 
13 years or more Wil 5 5 
Number Of cases CES oO 1.) (133) 134) 


1 (Census of Canada,1961:Vol.1) 


* Using a two-tailed Kolmogorov-Smirnov Test. 


(atte lo wim c1ves ‘the CUistripution of years of 
schooling completed by the respondents and by Hamiltonians no 
longer attending school shows that the relocatees are somewhat 
bess cdveated than are the controls (though the difference is 
ROteerenitticant ae the.) level) and that both groups are less 
Sducated than Hamiltonians in general. For example, only 15 
per cent of the relocatees and 18 per cent of the controls had 
more= Then tén years of schooling compared with 29 per cen? of 


euildl lslenmst eel Buns « 


TABLE. Ls i4 


Percentage Distribution of Households by Income at First Interview 
(1965) Compared with the Distribution for Metropolitan Hamilton in 
LSipet 


Hemiieon” Relocatees GontedoOurs 


Under $1,000 3 5 5 
1. 000) =" 15999 5 8 thal 
2,000 = 2,999 Z Ly 9 
S00. = «3,999 he 14 21 
4,000 - 4,999 1 WY i Ie 
5.000 -- 5,999 18 55 26 
6,000 ="95.999 a 10 17 
10,000 and over 8 Z Z 

Number of cases (95,044) (63) (66) 


(Census of Canada, 1961; Vol.1V) 


Mea Tople tt shows, relocatees and their controls also 
have relatively low family incomes; for example, 61 per cent of 
Hamiltonian families earn less than $6,000 per year compared with 
89 per cent of the relocatees and 82 per cent Of the controls, 


Average income in 1965 was $4,375 for the relocatees and 


$4,570 for the controls compared with $6,030 for metropolitan 
Hama lta 2324196. 1):, 

The Social Planning Council of Hamilton has published a 
poverty scale for Hamilton based on 1969 data. The definition 
of poverty depends on two factors, income and number in the 


Lireeme Uist, and 1s defined un, Table 121s. 


TABLE 15-15 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Metropolitan Hamilton 
Households in Poverty by Family Size, 


Percentage of 


Poverty Level Families 
A single person Si a0 NA 
Two-person family a5 200 14 
TiGee-person, tani ly 4,100 2 
Four-person family 4,800 8 
Five-person tani ly 5.5 900 15 
Six-person family OF. 500 20 
Seven-person family 70.00 34 
Eight-person family 7,700 54 


Nite Social Planning Council of Hamilton and District, 197 OmGnei am 


It was necessary to modify this definition somewhat to 
accommodate the income categories used in this study. The 
modified definition of poverty in Hamilton is shown in Table 12% 

Although some of the category definitions are quite 
different, this has relatively little effect on the overall 


CAlLcCUlarioOn of the extent of poverty among the resnondents of 


the study because few cases are involved, only twa seven-person 


families and one eight-person family are in the income category 


Poe UOU te 30 390y ehunalarively multiplying ‘the definition differ- 
ences by the number of families below the corresponding poverty 
level indicates that the modified definition is about $50 below 


(ie cormulated Dy “the Social Planning Goune? 1. 


TABLE bs 16 


Rereentavge Distribution of Households in this Study by Size, 
and Percentage Below the Modified Hamilton Poverty Levels: 1968 


Percentage of, Poverty Percentage. Below 


Households of beyet The Poverty. 
GhaiSer oa Level 

A Single person cs $2500 00 42 
Two-person family eg) S000 26 
three-person *bami ly 16 4,000 a2 
Four-person family VS By OUD 24 
Five-=person family HZ 6, OO 50 
Plax person fama ly ular 6,000 43 
Seven-person family 6 6,000 75 
Eight-person family 2 6,000 100 

Number of households E36) 132) 


Comparison Of Tables Tsls and J:16 shows a similar 
Porter Of an increasing percentage of families below the poverty 
level With imereasing family size. The percentages below the 
Poverty, level are of course tuch greater for the respondents of 
the study than for all residents of metropolitan Hamilton. 
ents Coetite ts cale-44 per cCepntcot Lhe relocates and 35 per 
Cemt. ot the control families were below the poverty level in 
i one lnts €onpares with an estimated 13 per cent for 
Metropolitan Hampiton, 1969 (The Social Planning Council of 


Hamnaweon and District.19/70: 15). 


Average number of persons per household is 3.8 for the 
study population in 1968 compared with 3.6 for metropolitan 
ilamilteon and 3.4 for the city of Hamilton in’ 1966 (Census %eF 
Ganada, 1966). 

In 1966, 68 per cent of the eccupred dwellings in 
metropolitan Hameiton and 63 per cent of those in the Cirey 
Hamilton were owner occupied (Census of Canada,1966). Forty- 
Severn per cent of the relocatees and S7 per cent of the controts 
were home owners betore relocation, This relatively large 
difference between the relocatees and the matched controls is 
difficult to account for since owner-tenant status was one of the 
characteristics used for matching. It may bé that Sofie ine 
accuracies exist in the city directory data; some changes may 
have taken place between the time the data were collected for 
the directory, and the time of the initial interview; “in “autew 
cases, we were unable to find complete matches and the reduction 
from the original set of 227 relocatees and controls to the 
present set of 139 as explained above (p.11) may have intensifiec 
these errors, but even considering all these factors it is still 
dutiveult £0 account tor a difference of this magnitude. 

Average monthly rent for the relocatees was $55.80 and 
to? .10, for the controls. “This compares with an average rent for 
metropolitan Hamilton of $73.00 and for the city of Hamilton of 
$72.00 in 1961 (Census of Canada,1961:10). The average mortgage 


payment including respondents with paid-up mortgages was only 


$25.85 per month for the relocatees and $27.00 for the controls. 


£25 -s 


Excluding paid-up mortgages, the averages were $63.70 for the 
relocatees and $75.20 for the controls. FrEty=nine per cent of 
the home owners among the relocatees and 64 per cent of those 
among the controls had paid-up mortgages. These are rather high 
percentages since only 45 per cent of owner-occupied dwellings 

in metropolitan Hamilton and 48 per cent of those in the city of 
Hamilton were reported without mortgages in 1961 (Census of 
Canada,1961). Taxes averaged $14.65 per month for relocatees 

and $14.50 for controls. Utilities for owners averaged $41.10 
per month among relocatees, $42.55 among.controls. Utilities for 
remvers were $26.45 and $33.40mtespectively. Total housing costs 
for owners then averaged $81.60 per month for relocatees and 
934.02 9500 Controls. Vlotal housing Costs for renters averaged 


$52.25 for relocatées and $90.50 for controls. 


Area of Relocation 


Maps 2 and S-siow (the .census, tracts ain which the persons 
Wo Were moved out of the perimeter road site resettled. Map 2 
shows where the households of those who were owners in the North 
Evarreloecated,; Map 3 the households of tenants. About one-fourth 
of the relocated owners stayed in the North End as did one-third 
of the renters. Of those who moved outside the North End, the 
pyners were likely to move further. For example, 41 per cent 
of the owner households moved to the Mountain compared with 
mive per Cent of the tenant households. 


Aesurvey Of Tedocation studies by Harry Wy Reynolds, Jr. 
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found that about 60 per cent of relocatees resettled within one 
mile of their former residence (1963:113). As Maps 2 and 3 
show, the tenants in the present study followed this pattern 
but the owners did not. Sixty per cent of the tenants but only 
40 per cent of the owners relocated within one mile of their 
previous residence. As Map 3 shows, nearly all owner households 
relQcadted either within approximately “one mule or else onsite 
Mountain.- Such a pattern would wndoubtedly be characteris ric 
only of Hamilton or of cities with similar geographic features, 
although there may be a general tendency for owners to move 
further than tenants. 

When they were interviewed in 1965, respondents were 
asked: "If you could live anywhere you wanted in Hamilton, where 
would you like to live?" These choices were located in five 
general areas. Comparison of the area of choice with the area 
of relocation shows that 30 per cent of the respondents were able 
to resettle in their desired location. No one who expressed a 
desire to live in one of the suburbs actually relocated there 
but 71 per cent of those who preferred the WestSide, (Tracts 2 
to 29), 47 per cent of those whe desired to move to the Mountain, 
18 per cent of those who preferred the Eastside. (Tracts S0cee 


45, 61 and 62), and 15 per ¢ent of those who expressed a Wish 


to Move to Westdale were able{to do soo. These figures refer 


only to those respondents who indicated that they would preter 


to live somewhere else in the city and not to the 36 per cent 


who preferred to remain where they were. When this same 


question was asked in the post-relocation interviews, 47 per cent 
Suated that they preferred to stay where they were then living. 
ine comparable percentages for the matched controls are 22 per 
Cente sini the 1965 interviews and 27 per cent in the 1968 interviews. 
The net increase of six per cent in satisfaction with residential 


Popea ton 15. NOt Slenifreant, statistically speaking. * 


Summary 

Dhovs. paper 15 the first part of a two-part report “on the 
Sftects of relocation on those being relocated from the North 
End perimeter road site in Hamilton. The géneral idea of this 
Tesearcch, 2 before and after study with @ matched control. group, 
is eto attribute to relocation differences between changes that 
occur to those who are relocated and the changes that occur to 
those who are not relocated. For example, average monthly rent 
imereascd by $37.60 among relocatees, $25.80 among controls, 
Phat is, 4 net imcredse Of $13.80 a month attributable to 
relocation. 

Differences between relocatees and controls other than 
the one difference of relocation must be minimal in order to be 
reasonably certain that net changes are due to relocation. This 
was assured by selecting for each person to be relocated another 


person who was similar in a number of ways. For example, lt on 


en eee 


* The Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test has been used to 
measure the statistical significance of net differences. The .10 
bevel has been wsed as 1a guide in reporting results. 


= 40% = 


Italian married man who was a skilled worker and a home owner 


who had lived in the North End from three to eight years was to 
he relocated we selected another man who was Italian, was maxaqeg 
etc., to be the matched control. Because of the interrelatednes§ 
of socio-economic characteristics matching on these six characte 
istics in effect provided matching on a large number of socio- 
economic charaeteristics. 

In the before-relocation interviews 227 or all but 11 of 
the 238 adults living in the perimeter road site were interviewe¢ 
and also 227 controls. Because the perimeter road project was 
eventually dropped, 38 persons originally scheduled for relocatit 
were never relocated and so they were dropped from the study alo1 
with their matched controls. We were unable to locate 12 
Gespondents, there were .24 refusals and 15 persons had dred: 
These reductions left a total of 139 relocatees and 139 controls 
For, the final analysis. 

One-fourth of the respondents available for the final 
analysis were born in Hamilton, approximately three out of five 
in Canada. About 30 per cent of the respondents were of Italian 
descent, most of the others had a British background. Respond- 
ents had lived an average of 11 years in the same house or 


apartment. Two out of five of the respondents who held jobs 


outside the home had unskilled positions, the others were fairly 


evenly distributed among semi-skilled, skilled and clerical 


occupations. About half of the respondents had between exght 


and ten years of education, 15 per cent had more than ten years. 


Family income was fairly low compared with the average for 
HaAtimicon Lor example, only 1S per cent of the respondent house- 
nmveoeeaineu more than $6,000 pex year compared with 39 per cent 
Ol panies an Hamilton. Nearly 40° per cent of the respond- 
Cie amiles were below the poverty line established by the 
Haina vom Social Plannang Council, compared with 13 per cent of 
the families in metropolitan Hamilton. Average monthly rent of 
pae.U0 was $12.00 below the Hamilton average. “Three home* owners 
HMuMivetaa pard=up mortgages. 

One-fourth of the relocated owners and one-third of the 
relocated tenants stayed in the North End. Of those who moved 
Gutside the North End; the owners were likely to move further, 
For example, 41 per cent of the owner households moved to the 
Meuntain, compared with nhine per cent of the tenant households. 
Piuirty sper cent of the relocateces were able to resettle in the 
area of Hamilton where they wanted to live. In the pre-relocation 
imterviews 536 per cent of the respondents indicated that there 
was no other area in Hamilton where they preferred to live, that 
they preferred to remain where they were. In the post-relocation 
interviews 47 per cent stated that they preferred to remain where 
they were. When this 1] pen cent ineréase 15 compared with the 
five per cent increase among controls we see that there was .a six 
per cent net increase in satisfaction with residential location 


Ms a result of relocation. 


CHAPTER 2 


WORK 


It appears that there were a number of changes that took 
place in relation to work as a result of relocation. The change 
particularly with regard to employment status, seem to be fairly 
complex. An attempt is made to trace these changes by means of 
cross tabulations but the numbers in each cell eventually) became 
so small that the results are quite unreliable, although they 


are consistent with the financial effects discussed in Chapteres 


AB eco 


Enploynemt Status. Béftone and, Atter Kelocation, 
Relocatees and Controls: 1965 and 1968 


1968 1965 
Not Workings Part- Pulll= 

Relocatees Retired Homemaker Now Time* Time** Tot 
Retired 7 Z i! 0 il ‘ 
Homemaker il 38 il 0 4 ‘i 
Not working now 1 4 2 0 5 y 
Part-time work 0 5 0 4 4 
Full-time work 0 i) 1 1 60 6 
eve 9 48 5 5 72 13 
Comteogus 

Retired 4 0 0 0 uf 
Homemaker 4 36 0 3 1 4d 
Not working now 2 i 2 2 5 13 
Part-time work 0 2 0 4 if 
Full-time work 0 2 0 3 65 7( 
Otte | 10 41 2 2 TS 138 


* 30 hours per week or less 


ASD ROULS Per week oxy more 


As Table 2:1 shows, employment status was fairly stable 
during the time between the two interviews: 80 per cent of both 
relocatees and controls had the same employment status in 1968 
as in 1965*. Perhaps the most important change shown in this 
table is the net loss of six full-time workers among the 
relocatees: relocatee full-time workers declined from 72 to 63; 
the corresponding decline among controls was only 73 to 70. AS 
examination of Table 2:1 shows, full-time workers among relocatees 
were somewhat more likely to become homemakers or part-time 
workers. The net increase among relocatees of 9 part-time workers 
(increasing from five to nine among relocatees while declining 
from 12 to seven among controls) is mainly a result of part-time 
workers among the controls becoming homemakers or temporarily 
unemployed, although one more full-time worker became a part- 
time worker among the relocatees than among the controls, and 


one additional homemaker became a part-time worker. 


TABLE 232 


Work Hours Per Week by Sex, Relocatees and Controls: 1965 and 1968 


Co Se ee 


Women Relocatees Controls Net Change 
1965 1968 1965 1968 

BP = AO) Invonwties 14 We 2 ley -7 
Oven) 40) *hiows7s 5 3 4 3 -l 
Total 19 15 16 20 =8 

Men 
52 =- 40 hours 29 Bis 32 38 0 
Oyen Al) lqirenbires; 24 ile 7S 12 +2 
ihoneul Sy 48 Bi 50 +2 


ee ee ee ee 


* Of course some respondents may have changed into another status 
and then back again; respondents in different statuses may have 
changed more than once. 
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As Table 2:2 shows, the net decrease of six full-time 
workers among the relocatees is due to a net decrease of eight 
full-time. Women workers end a met increase of, two, full, tame; mien 
workers. There was a decline in overtime workers both among the 
relocatees and the controls and an increase in the number of 
respondents who worked 32 to 40 hours which accounts for about 
naif Yor “the -dechine . 

When the authors saw that the net decrease in full-time 
workers among the relocatees was found only among the women and 
chat this decrease was partly accounted or by the fact pthae 
more full-time workers among the relocatees became homemakers, 
they thousht that this savet: loss might be «due cto, mone asangie 
women Marrying ameng the relocatees. We knew that more sing ie 
women had married among the relocatees than among the controls .*® 
However, when the data on employment is crosstabulated by sex 
and marital status, before and after re location, 2051s peleaxz 
that thus 1S not, the case, as Table 2-3 shows. 

Five women among the relocatees who were single at the 
time of the first interview were married at the second. Three 
Of, these »were working full time while Single and continueduwte 
work Full tite after Marriage. Among the controls. only two 
women married between the two interviews and both of these becam 
homemakers. One had been working full time. 

Among the women who were married at the time of both 


the pre=relocation and the POSt=relocation interviews, the 


Se Se See ee 2 eee 
* On the other hand, more men married am 
among the relocatees. Chan 
discussed in Part 2 of this 


mong the eentrols than 
geS 1n marital status will be 
Geporic, 


cmp oy NenhtaStatus changes of the relocatees are opposite to those 
Get erhesControls a There Was a slU0 percent intréase in full-time 


yoMbera canons «the controls, 2 40 per cent decline im full-time 


workers among the relocatees. This made a net loss of nine 
full-time women workers among the relocatees*. There is a 
Petaibe?! chante with wegand to part-time workers: an inerease of 


three among the relocatees, a decline of four among the controls. 


TABLE, 225 


Uecurattonal Status of Women by Selected Marital Statuses, 
Relocatees and Controls: 1965 and 1968 


Not Working Part-Time Full-Time 


Mamenieel Syeeqewis Retired Homemaker Now Work Work 
1965 1968 Relocatees 1965 

Single Married 0 0 1 1 Zz 
Married Married ) Se 0 5 10 


Relocatees 1968 


single Married 0 2 
Married Married 0 Seal 
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Controls 1965 


sangle Married 0 0 0 il 1 

Married Married 0) a4 0 9 5 
Controls 1968 

pingle Married 0 2 0 0 0 

Married Married i 52 0 5 10 


On the other hand, among men who were married at the time of 
both interviews there is a net increase of six men working over- 
time. Thais as the result of a decrease from 17 to 11 among 
relocatees as compared with a decrease from 20 to eight among 


Pee cC One rolls, 
i 
* Only one woman reported that she had been laid off as a result 


of taking time off work to relocate and had been unable to find 
a new job since. 


In terms of hours worked (for pay) the average number 
for all respondents, including the retired, the homemakers, and 
the temporarily unemployed (that is, including those not working 
for pay) decreased fromi22.4 hours “to 1.6 hours among relocatee 
and from 24.0 hours to 21.7 hours among controls." This makested 
net decrease of one-half hour per week. However, the fact that 
this total imeludes a larger amount of part-time work probapiy 
means that @ considerably greater decrease in sverage incomesas 
involved than a net decrease of one-half hour per week implies 
Since part-time work is usually paid much less than full-time 
work. On the other hand, of course, men are usually paid 
Somewhat more than women and work over 40 hours per week might 
be paid at overtime rates. 

Average hours worked per week by respondents who were 
working at the time of the interview declined from 43.9 to 42.4 
among the relocatees and increased from 42.5 to 42.7 among the 
controls for a net decrease of 1.7 hours. ‘7 

Because women are generally more cooperative in an 
interview than men and because they are likely to know more abo 
household matters, a number of questions were asked only of vive 
Therefore, to keep the wife's interview from becoming too lone, 
they were not asked most of the questions regarding work. The 
data in the rest of this section, then, does not include 
working wives. 

the proportion’ of respondents who were working? acy the 


time of the second interview and who had changed jobs at least 


once between the two interviews did not vary significantly 
betwee wekocatecs and controls: a6,perm cent of the relocatees 
chanced jobs conpared with 30 per cent ‘of the controls*. Net 
mobility was also approximately the same, using the occupational 
Cateporiegs: described above (See pulO): Bight per cent of the 
relocatees experienced downward occupational mobility and nine 
per cent upward occupational mobility; the corresponding: figures 
for the controls are nine per cent downward and nine per cent 
upward. 

When the various items dealing with job satisfaction 
Htesabranged into a «single scale, it is shown that job satisfaction 
declined during the time between the two interviews. The decrease 
iimiobasatisfaction was greater for the-controls than for the 
relocatees, although the difference is not significant. On 
the other hand, in response to the general question regarding 
how well the respondent liked his present job, asked after the 
various specific aspects had been covered, relocatees were less 
likely to indicate satisfaction, although again the net decrease 
haSsatrstaction- is NOtesagnificant. 

With regard to individual items there were three 
significant net decreases. Relocatees were less satisfied with 
chet yobs pay, they reported. less liking for other people at 
work and they were less likely to report that they would miss 
their present job if they had to change. On the other hand, 
satisfaction with job seniority showed a significant net increase. 


*As explained in the preceding paragraph, these data do not 
include working wives. 


In the epre-relocadtion interviews, 66 “per cent tot =retocas 


reported satisfaction with their job pay compared with 71 per 
cent of the controls. In the post-relocation interviews "the 
figures were 55 per cent and 70 per cent respectively for a net 
decrease of 10 per cent. Before relocation, 36 per cent of the 
relocatees reported that they liked the other people at work 
Very much. In the after-relocation interviews this fipure had 
decreased to 15 per cent. The corresponding percentages for 
the controls are 23 and 24 for a net decrease of 22 per ‘cents? 
There was a similar but insignificant decrease in the percentage 
who thought their boss was very good: a decrease from 36 per 
cent to 31 per cent among the relocatees and from 3] per*cenmt 
to 29 per cent among the controls. Respondents who reported 
that they would miss their job or something about it, decreased 
among the relocatees from 83 per cent in the pre-relocation 
interview to 69 per cent in the post-relocation interview. The 


corresponding change among the controls was an increase from 70 


Pew Contec 2) Pere centeror a net dec reas eect 23 per cent. 
Relocatees were also more likely to report that they liked’ theim 
previous job better, although the net change is not significant. 


As Table 2:4 shows, the change with regard to seniority 


is somewhat more complex. There was a 15 per cent net increase 


in relocatees with seniority at their Place of work but this 
was, in a sense,somewhat offset by a net increase oF e1eht 


per cent in relocatees who did not have Seniority but who worked 


in establishments that had a seniority System. Of course if 


the respondent continued to work there he would presumably acquire 
Senmonriry an atame. hanally, to sum up the other specific work 
aspects, relocatees showed a net increase in satisfaction with 

the pension plan, at work; a net decrease in satisfaction with 

Top sseemirmty om Steadiness of work; | anet increase in liking for 
the work atselft and for things: about) their work other than the 
specific aspects we had covered, and a net decrease in other 
EviungeerpDoutuetdred ri work thaticsthey disliked, » For each item just 


Memtironed the Wet change was small. 


TABLE 2:4 


Percentage Distribution of Seniority Status, Relocatees and Controls: 
1965 and 1968 


a 


Relocatees Controls Net Change 
1965 1968 1965" 196s 
Respondent has Seniority 52 Sl 49 a +15 
Pigce of: work has Seniority 
system but respondent does not 
have seniority iS 14 Z0 ays + 8 
Place of Work does not have 
Seniority system eS) 36 25 30 =22* 
Number of cases (68) (52) (72) (64) 


2 oes mot add to 23 because of rounding. 


Summary 


Analysis of the data on work showed that there was a net 
decrease of six full-time workers due to the number of women full- 
time workers among the relocatees who became homemakers or part- 
time workers. There were fewer overtime workers in 1968 than in 


1965 among both relocatees and controls but the greater decrease 


among the controls resulted in a net increase of six men working 
Overtime as @ result. of relocation. Average number of hours 
worked by respondents working at the time of the interview 
showed a net decrease of about an hour and a half per week. 

Approximately one-third of both relocatees and controls 
changed jobs between the two interviews. Nine per cent of both 
relocatees and controls showed upward occupational mobility from 
1965 to 1968, and about nine per cent of both groups, downward 
mobility. 

With regard to specific job attitudes, there were three 
Significant net decreases and one Significant net increase; | 
Relocatees were less satisfied with their job pay, they reported 
less liking, for other people at work and they were less likely 
to report that they would miss their present job if they had to 
change. On the other hand, relocatees were more satisfied with 


their seniority situation. 
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FINANCES 


invwcheapter lo it was noted that the averase rent paid by 
relocatees increased from $55.80 before relocation to $93.40 
a Coretetocation, and that during this same time period, the 
average rent paid by the matched controls increased from $57.10 
fo 380.90, making a new increase of $13.80 a month. Corxnespond- 
ingly, average mortgage payments increased from $25.90 to 
ree fom the welocatees and from $27.00 to, $51.00 for the 
controls making a net increase of $9.00 a month. 

Average mortgage payments are low because of the large 
number of paid-up mortgages. However, between the two interviews, 
households with paid-up mortgages decreased from 19 to 11 among 
Telocatces, trom 25 to 22 among controls. The increase in 
taxes was from $14.65 to $29.20 for the relocatees and from 
piace to $25.35 for the controls, making a net increase of 
eel ew Uri lity costs for owners decreased from Ae Pe Ol 
$38.90 among relocatees and from $42.55 to $38.35 among COnErols 
Among renters utility costs increased from S20. oo to g29..40 for 
relocatees while decreasing from $33.40 to $32.55 among controls. 

Total nhousine Costs, then, showed a net increase of 
eio-70 a month for owners and Ci7 26> a monn Tor tenants, an 
overall net average increase in Hheusines costes of $17.20). 

Basic housing costs, that is, rent or principal, 


interest and taxes averaged $48.60 before relocation Poa 


ee Ae Ne 


for relocatees and $48.20 for the matched controls. “After 
relocation, these figures were $90.75 and $76.70, respectively: 
Phas £5 “an 87 per cent increase for relocatees and a@ bo sper 

cent increase for controls, or, a net average increase of 28 pe 
cent in the basic cost of housing attributable to relotatiion: 
Since new low-cost housing to replace the homes demolished in | 
the North End were not constructed until after relocation from _ 
the North End was more or less completed, part of the increased 
cost of housing to the controls may be attributable to the 
resulting diminuition in the supply of working-class housing e 
Hamilton. 

The average price paid for a house acquired by Urban 
Renewal in the perimeter road site was $10,700, the median 
$10,500. The average price paid for a house by those relocated 
Was $15,500,the median $15,100. The average down payment was 
$8,000 and the median was $6,000. 

There were a number of other cost increases due to 
relocation. Relocatees lived a net average of one and one-half 
miles further from work after relocation. At twenty round trip 
per Honth and tive cents “a mile this coties toa net increase offs 


$3.00 per month. 


In the after-relocation interviews, relocatees reported 


spending, 2 total of $37,800 of their accumulated Savings as 


compared with $7,000 Spent by the controls. Unfortunately, we 


as from tenant to owner, some families undoubtedly experienced 
an increase in savings. Among relocatees, nine tenants became 
owners and seven owners became tenants, while among the 
controls, four tenants became owners and one owner became a 
eeiant., Without data on increased savings, the most accurate 
estimate that can probably be made is to assume that savings 
spent were balanced by investment ins the respondents’ own 
PMusitmo and Vice Versa, that is, the loss: of housing equity was 
balanced by increased savings. 

Peet “Anmecrease amone the relocatees' average household 
bent (excluding hotising mortgage) was shown. In pre-relocation 
iiterviLews Such debt was reported as $58.50 for the relocatees 
times oo LOY the ‘controls. After relocation, these amounts 
were 6155,05° ang $092.90 respectively, for avnet increase, of 
fPaees0 per household due to relocation, 

Table 3:1] presents the. expenses. created specifically. by 
Telocation. The total cost of $34,480 makes an average household 
fost of $507. It seemed that there might be some tendency to 
exaggerate the costs involved and this set of responses lacked 
Pies seit-correcting feature provided by the control group. We 
therefore asked the interviewers to rate the accuracy of these 
expense reports. If the calculation is based only on those 
reports of expenses that the interviewers judged to be about 
right, a revised estimate of $450 per household. is obtained for 
the expenses directly resulting from relocation. However, there 
are a number of other such expenses that were not anticipated 


and therefore no inquiry was made concerning them; for example, 


PARE. ant 


Costs to Relocated Households Necessitated b Relocation 
ee OE SOUS CONES ENS Ces Sl Uae Oy INL Vea clo ms 


Per Cent of 


Households Average Tot; 
Reporting Cost _ Cost Cos 
Moving costs in excess of allowance 29 $ 45 $ 90C 
Cost of time off work 18 104 i,2a 
Lawyers fees 4] 205 8, 26( 
Repairs or improvements 34 Dad 7,619 
New drapes and/or curtains 3) 120 4,80 
New rugs 18 362 4,345 
Painting and papering 41 110 3,080 
New storms and screens 15 194 1,940 
Yard expenses 29 50 1,004 
Utilities installed 38 37 960 
New awnings 6 82 330 
Loss of income from boarders 7 108 550 
Total $34, 480 

Number of cases (68) 


* Excluded from the total because loss of income from boarders 


has already been included in the comparison of the incomes of 
relocatees and their controls, before and after relocation. 


new furniture, furniture damaged in moving, additional fire 


insurance, change of appliances from gas to electric, the necess 


ity of selling items Such as pianos at a Loss, Lost” ofea private 


appraisal of the house, the value of time spent looking for a 


new place and the cost of Subsequent moves because the first 


relocation residence proved unsatisfactory. 


Table 3:2 shows the number of moves made between the 


two interviews by relocatees and Controls. Relocatees average ; 


-47 subsequent moves, controls .39 total moves. Subtracting 


these averages results in a figure of .08 Subsequent moves due 


2 


to relocation. Allowing two-thirds of the estimated direct 


Pas, 02 the Tigst move ($450) plus a basic moving allowance of 
$50, gives $28 as the average cost per household of any subsequent 
moves brought about by relocation (two-thirds of $450 plus $50 
mutaplied by .08). 

TABLE S22 


Percentage Distribution of Number of Changes of Residence Made 
During the Relocation Period 1965-1968 


Number of Moves Relocatees Gomtavoues 

0 0 64 

1 WS 52 

2 7 3 

3 4 0 

4 % 0 

5 3 0 
Number of Households (68) (68) 


ihe reported median’ time spent looking for relocation 
bomsane 1s 36 hours. Taking this as two per cent of a work year 
and multiplying by average post-relocation income gives $110 as 
Hie value of this time. 

im order tO estimate the cost of such items, as new 
Pirmutice, additional fire insurance, etc., it, was. assumed that 
Malf of these costs were spontaneously reported. The total of 
Such costs actually reported was $3,615, which gives an average 
east Of 2105 per household. 

There were some additional costs that we were unable to 
estimate. For example, there was a net decline of 13 per cent in 
the number of workers who were covered by medical insurance at 


their place of work. Before relocation, 68 per cent of the 


EGS = 


relocatees and 66 per cent of the controls reported medical 
insurance at work while after relocation the corresponding 
rLcures were 46 per cent and 57 per cent. 

Unfortunately, intome did not increase Suftfiie1entiy ce 
cover the Various increased costs, in fact, there was: a, nee 
decrease. Average family income increased from $4,375 to 
$5,475 among relocatees and from $4,570 to $5,850 among controls 
Making a net. Joss of $180, a.year or $15) a month. * 

The financial costs of relocation discussed above are 


summarized in Table 3:3. 
TABLE 3:3 


Summary of Relocation Costs 


Net Average Cos 


Recurring Costs Per Household 
Increased rent or principal, interest and taxes $ 36s 
Increased distance travelled to work 34.00 
Decreased family income 152,00 
Tot au S$. Ble6s 


One-Time Costs 


Increased debt $ 43.00 
Direct costs** 450.00 
Subsequent moves 28.00 
Time looking for relocation housing PPO0g 
Items such as new furniture 105.00 

Leta $736.00 


7 See p. 44 
In order to combine one-time and recurring costs, it is 
necessary to estimate how long the recurring costs will continu 


It would seem to be reasonable to assume that they will cease 


* Associated job changes are discussed in Chapter 2 above. 
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when the relocatee moves again in the normal course of events. 

ie length of time that relocatees had lived Im their current 

Wouse Or Apartment before relocation might be taken as an estimate 
Sette rLeny th Of time that will elapse before the next move. . In 
tie pre-relocation interviews, relocatees reported an average stay 
Gee Vears In their current housing. The tact that approximately 
one-third of the controls moved in the three year period between 
the two interviews affords some assurance of the accuracy of 

Cirs eStimate, 

Tie current value of An annuity that would pay $31.65 
per month for 9.2 years 1s approximately $2,800 (figuring 5 1/4 
merscent interest). Adding the $736 in one-time costs listed 
melanie 56:5 Pilves the total cost of relocation as approximately 
wo .o00 per household. 

Tied rect Costs of relocation Show 74 quite definite 
Telation to the time that the relocateé had lived in the North 
PiaepcLor to relocation, The average direct cost for those 
melocatees who had lived in the North End for a year or Less 
before relocation was only $93 compared with $362 for those who 
Wed been there two years, $465 for those there three to six years, 
$532 for those there seven to 23 years and $636 for those who 
were resident in the North End 24 years or more prior to 
relocation. However, these figures are not very reliable because 
only three households had lived in the North End one year or less 
prior to the first interview and only five households had been 


there two years. 


Income showed no net change for relocatees who had lives 
in the North End two years or less prior to relocation, an avera 
net decrease of $17 per month for those who had lived there more 
than two years. Basic housing costs showed a total (not net) 
increase of $36 a month for relocatees who had lived in the 
North End Six years or less, $41 for those who had Deen theze 
from seven to 23 years and $44 for those who had lived in the 
Nortin End 24 years or more. 

A number of increased costs resulting from relocation 
have been discussed, but it is obvious that there must also haw 
been some decreased costs since total income was one of the cost 
involved. It would appear that the major decreased cost was 
groceries. The cost of groceries was not recorded in the pre- 
relocation interviews so comparison can only be made of post- 
relocation spending of relocatees and controls. However, the 
interviewer went into the question of grocery shopping very 
thoroughly in the post-relocation interview and there seems to 
no reason to expect that relocatees would spend less money on 
groceries than their matched controls unless it was the pressuré 


of increased costs resulting from relocation. In fact, the 


average family size was somewhat larger among relocatees than 


among controls = 4,9 compared with 3.7 = and the average number 


of adults (including adult children) was also slightly greater,m™ 


2.6 among relocatees as compared with 2.5 among controls. 


to grocery shopping (Appendix:6). 


One complete page of the interview schedule was lsoted 
The store where most grocery 


Phepnane was done, other stores, routemen, markets, farmers 
and freezer plans were covered. The average total spent weekly 
by relocation households was $38.30 compared with $44.40 for the. 
Conmmnols..) thas difference of $6.10 a week or $26.45 a@ month 
would compensate for most of the monthly costs of $31.65 summar- 
tiga (ove Mange eas re Boyd Ema gear Be 

There was some thought that relocation might increase 
Cieiutb ei .Ot persons: on public assistance, but ‘as. Table a4 
shows this does not seem to have been the case. The percentage 
Sr relocateecs receiving public assistance did increase: from ‘ten 
Belper cent but. the percentage of controls ‘receiving public 
assistance also increased by fave per cent during this period, 


maging anet increase, of only one per cent. 


TABLE 3:4 


Percentage of Persons with Specific Sources of Income Other Than 
Wages cor Salaries by Relocation Status, Before: and After Relocation 


Relocatees Comtrols Net Change 

1965 1968 1965 1968 
Children's allowance 48 46 43 40 +] 
Pensions 17 pe 18 20 +4 
PUBLIC assistance 10 16 2, is +] 
Relatives 0 ) 5 5 +3 
inciurance and/or annuities 3 il 2 8 -8 
Investments 4 8 6 6 +4 
Boarders 1S 20 is 12 +8 
Part-time jobs for any 
adult family member 13 14 V7 i] —y 


Average number of cases (135) (134) CSS)! 8OL5S0 


- 50 - 


The slight increase in the percentage of relocatees 
receiving income from investments is related to the idea of 
increased savings among some relocatees as suggested above (pp.4 
although there are only three. families: represented 1n this 


imerease. For the most parti net: changes in’ sources of Income 


were rather small; only the net decrease from insurance and ?¢m 
imenease from boarders aré significant in a statistical sense: 
However, the fact that seven of the eight net changes were 
positive does suggest that relocatees felt a need to search for 
Supplementary sources of income. 
Martin Meyerson had suggested that every relocated family 
should receive a relocation payment of $2,500 (over and above the 
fair price of a house to an owner) to compensate for the dis-= 
comforts and the costs of relocation (Gans; 1962: 335fno, hha 
Suggestion was put to the relocatees and they were asked if they 
thought such a payment would be fair, too much or not enough. 


Table 3:5 gives the distribution of their replies. 
TABEGS 3.5 


Percentage Distribution of Replies to the Question Concerning 
Dike Par rness eof a $2500 Relocation Payment 


Too much 


20 
Too much for some, fair for Others 5 
Fair 66 
Too much for some, too little for others i) 
TOO APette for some, fair for others 2 
TGo Tittle i 


Number of cases Clas) 


Two-thirds of the relocatees thought $2,500 would be a fair 
Sonpensatron for the costs and inconveniences involved in urban 
renewal relocation, one-fourth thought the sum too great, and 

Pane per cent too Jittie. From this we might judge that a payment 
of about $2,000 would seem reasonably fair to the great majority 
etarelocatees. Ine their considératzon of costs, they were 
probably focusing more attention on one-time costs without giving 
fol Werent to the cumulative effect of recurring costs and thus 
Mmocrestimacine the full cost of relocation. 

Relocatees were also asked whether they would have 
preferred to have stayed where they were or to have moved and 
meenepard a $2,500 -relocation allowance. On this question res- 
ponses were very equally divided: 53 per cent replied that they 
Would rather have stayed, 47 per cent that they would have 
preferred to move and receive the $2,500. These responses suggest 
that $2,500 was viewed subjectively as approximately fair 
compensation for the losses resulting from relocation. However, 
according to our calculations this is about $1,000 too low and one 
of our recommendations is that all families who have resided in 
a relocation area for at least one year prior to the firm 
announcement of impending relocation be paid a relocation allow- 
ance jof $3,500(with appropriate adjustment for change: in the cost 


meetin: ). 


Summary 


Basic housing costs,that is, either rent or mortgage 


payment plus taxes showed a net increase of Slovhs 2 Nonth. 


Relocatees' basic housing costs increased by 6&7 per cent 


controls’ basic housing costs by 59 per cent, making 2 net foc 
of 28 per cent. Part of the increase in the cost of housing lem 
Che controls may be attributable to the decreased stp lye. 
working class housing in Hamilton that resulted from urban 
renewal demolition in the North End. 

Other recurring net costs of relocation include thegcas 
of increased distance to work and decreased family income. Thes 
three recurring net costs total $31.65 per month. At 5 a4 per 
cent interest an annuity that would pay $31.65 per month for 
9.2 years (the estimated average time until relocatees will 
move again) is $2,800. 

One-time costs of relocation include such direct costs 
as lawyer's fees, the cost of new drapes, rugs or curtains and 
the charge for the installation of utilities as well as the 
value of time spent looking for relocation housing, increased 


@ebt and the cost of Subsequent moves because the first relocat@ 


housing proved unsatisfactory. The total of such one-time cost@ 


is estimated to be about $750 per family, Both recurring and 


one-time net costs increase with increased residence in the 


North End prior to relocation. 


Tver ana ox compensating factor with regard to finances is 


apparently a decrease in the amount Spent on groceries. 


than their matched COmeaolsy, 


Specific sources of income showed few net changes, in 


particulary there was no net increase in the number of relocatees 


receiving welfare. 

Most relocatees agreed that a relocation payment of 
o2,500 would be about the fair amount to compensate for the 
a@rscomforts and the costs of relocation. However, the authors 


pommeve that $3,500 would be closer to the actual cost involved. 


CHAPTER 4 


HOUSING 


The general measure of housing quality is based on a 
scale constructed by the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of 
the American Public Health Association and published in a series 
of manuals under the general title An Appraisal Method for 
Measuring the Quality of Housing 

The general scheme of the appraisal method is a schedule 
of penalties in the following ranges: 


I- 3 points for a condition deemed to involve only 
slight threats to or impairment of health or 
Satety s 


4- 7 points for a condition involving such detriments 
in moderate degree; 


8-15 points for a considerable and ever-present threat 
to health and safety; 


16-30 points for conditions involving extreme and ever- 
present threats to health or to life itself 
(Committee on the Hygiene of Housing, 1946-15). 


Table 4:1 shows the items used in our housing scale and 
the penalty points assigned. Table 4:1 also presents some | 


information regarding after-relocation housing, the number of 


dwelling units that were deficient on each item of the scale and 
the total number of penalty points assigned to the post- 


relocation housing for each scale item. 


eo 


TABLE 4:1 


“Appraisal Items, Maximum Penalty Scores, Number of Post-Relocation 
»Lling Units Deficient and Total Penalty Score Assigned for Each Item 


Number of Total 
Deficient Penalty 


Penalty Units Points 

air aio Fire Escapes 
ijeerre escape and only one set of stairs 
peDwelling unit on second floor 10 0 0 

Pwetbiang twnit on third floor 20 0 0 

Werte Unt on fourth floor.or higher 30 0 0 
N@ light on public stairs 5 0 0 
ffeeiight in public halls 5 0 0 
earion in Structure 
DNWelling unit in basement 3 0 0 
Dee lling unit on third floor and no elevator 4 il 4 
Peet iing Unit on fourth floor or higher and 

no elevator 8 0 0 
ftehen Facilities 
No sink 5 0 0 
No range 6 0 0 
Ne refrigerator 10 i 10 
Shared kitchen 8 5 fags 
ilet 
Outside of dwelling 8 i! 8 
lmecrae of structure Ws 0 0 
None available 45 0 0 
P@avy type 10 0 0 
One room in dwelling unit and toilet shared- 

with one unit 5 0 0 

with two or more units 10 0 0 


Two or more rooms in dwelling unit and toilet 


shared- 

with one unit 110 0 0 

mith two or more units WS) 0 0 
Newelectricity 3 0 0 
No window or vent = 4 20 
ior Shower 
Outside of dwelling unit 2 0 0 
Gaesade of structure 8 0 0 
None available 20 1 20 
Cold water only 3 0 0 
One room in dwelling unit and bath shared 4 0 0 
Two or more rooms in dwelling unit and bath ; 

shared 8 6 15 


(continued) 


tape 42) (continued) 


Penaley 
Water Supply 
Gold omby 8 
Outside of dwelling unit 10 
Outside of structure or none available 15 
Dual Egress 
Suitable window only for second exit 5 


No Dual Egress 
Dwelling unit in basement or first floor or is 


whole house 10 
Dwelling unit on second floor 20 
Dwelling unit on third floor or higher 30 

No Ebectrieprty 15 
No Central Heating 3 


Rooms Without Heat 


Penalty scores range from zero for no heatless 
rooms to 20 for three-fourths or more rooms 
without heat ZO 


Rooms Without Windows 


Penalty scores range from zero for no windowless 
rooms to 30 for two or more rooms without 
windows 502 


Living Room and Bedrooms without Clothes Closets 


Penalty scores range from zero for all rooms with 
elosets to 8 fOr Units in which three-fourths 


Or more rooms Wack’ this facilaty 5% 
CondrtLvon of Floors 1a* 
Condition of Walls g* 
Condition of Celene g* 


Dmthesit.d ta Om 


Rats Wi 
Mice, roaches or other pests 3 


Room Crowding 


Persons per room-Penalty for more than one 
person per room, maximum penalty for four 
or more persons per room 30* 


Persons per bedroom-Penalty for more than 
two persons per bedroom, maximum penalty for 
four Of more persons per bedroom 25* 


* Maximum penalty points 


Number of 
Deficient Penalt 


Points 


Units 


Sais 


NO Oro 


ue) 


10 


Bl 


Tota: 


SCN 


35 


Omer rere) 


28 


1459) 


As Table 4:1 shows, windowless rooms, overcrowding, 
especially of bedrooms, and infestation are the major deficiencies 


in post-relocation housing. Together, these faults account for 


92 per cent of the deficiencies. The next largest penalty items 


are lack of clothes closets and deficiencies with regard to the 
Bath. These items account for an additional 20 per ‘cent of the 
perarty Scores. 

The median penalty score for after-relocation housing 
Kaeo tour, the average 10.5. Eighteen dwelling units received 
mepenalty points; the deficiency scores for the other units 
ranged from one to 51. However, some of the scores are possible 
for only some types of housing, for example, only dwelling units 
on the second floor or higher could receive deficiency points 
por hack Of fire escapes. The score we use for comparison then 
methe penalty points received as a percentage or possible 
fmetmalty points, taking into account the type and location of the 
dwelling unit. The average percentage of deficiency points 
received out of possible points for post-relocation housing is 
3.3 per cent. Owned housing averaged 2.6 per cent, rented 
housing 6.0 per cent. Pre-relocation housing averaged 5.7 per 
cent of possible penalty points. This is 2.4 percentage points 
higher than the post-relocation average CE 03 5. per Cent. 
Housing occupied by the non-relocated controls showed a similar 
improvement from 4.4 per cent to 3.0 per cent of possible 
ierrciency points. The relocatees' housing improved by 42 per 


meme. (2.4% / 5.7%), the controls' housing by 32 per cent 


SS) Sou = 


(1.4% / 4.4%). There was then a ten per cent greater improvemen 
in relocatees' housing than in the housing of their matched 


controls.* This compares with a twenty-eight per cent net 


Ierease in the cost, of housing. (See pp.41-42) ; 
The net improvement for renters and owners was about the | 

same.  Réntéd housing improved by 41. per cent among «the 
relocatees, 31 per cent among the controls; owned housamg by t 
{ 


45 and 34 per cent respectively. 

The greatest net improvement occurred with regard to 
clothes closets. In fact, 61 per cent of the net improvement in 
post-relocation housing is accounted for by the greater increase 
in, ‘Glothes .¢losets.. 

Significant improvement also occurred with regard to the 
number of kitchens equipped with sinks and in the hess enia grvos, 
overcrowding with regard to bedrooms. Sixteen pre-relocation 
dwelling units lacked kitchen sinks, whereas none of the post- 
relocation units were without this facility. Compared with a 
change in control units from seven without at the time of pre- 
relocation interviews to none without at POsSt=relocagion 
interview time, there is a net sain of nine “units equipped with 
Ke chen Ssanies . 

Penalty scores for bedroom overcrowding decreased from 2]! 
to 103 among relocatees and from 110 to 103 among controls for an 
average net decrease of 1.5 penalty points per dwélling, unin 


* Statistically speaking, the net improvement is SiLOnI fi cane 
at the .09 level. 


Thais lack of crowding was due to a greater decline in persons 
Pen wwelling unit among relocatees. rather than, to. an increase 

a bedrooms per unit. Average bedrooms per unit declined from 
fe Ua among cwelocatees compared, with a drop of 2.9 to 2.8 
pons scontrols.. Average number of persons per unit declined 
Bao 00, Awl among ere locatees:, from 4.2. to 4.1 atong. controls. 
Probably the natural process of older children leaving home was 
wecelLerated by relocation: 

There were also some significant unfavourable changes 
Mimelocatnon hdusimg. Penalty poimts for Jack of surtable 
frotpecrass increased from 10 to 55 among relocatess™ housing 
Pinke declinane from 55 to 45 among controls” housing; and the 
manner Of swelling units with shared kitchen facilities: increased 
from one to three among relocatees while declining from six to 
two among controls. 

There were three quite general measures of attitude 
regarding housing. A scale based on nine specific questions 
regarding things liked about the respondent's present housing* 
and two general questions "All things considered, how satisfied 
are you with this house/apartment" and "How would you compare 
this house/apartment with the place at. (Address of Previous 
Interview) ?"' 

In the before-relocation interviews, the relocatees 
reported an average of 6.7 things they liked about their housing, 
after relocation an average of 7.0 things, while the controls 


reported 7.0 and 6.8 respectively. This net difference is 


Se 
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SMentircant. at! the. 10" evel. 
The percentage of respondents who were very satisfied 


with their housing increased about an equal amount for the two 


groups, fron 33) per tent to. 4) per cent for the refocatees and 
from 23 per cent to 30 per cent for the controls. However, the 


percentage of respondents who indicated that they were either 


t 
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very satisfied or satisfied with their present housing increasedm| 
from 77 per cent to 85 per cent among the relocatees while 
droppin £rom "82 percent to 77 per’ cent among the “controls. 
This diftemencée Gs: significant at tle .05 Weve using a one- 
tailed test. 


When asked to compare their present housing with their 


pre-relocation housing, 67 per cent of the respondents said they 
liked their present housing better, 24 per cent preferred there 
pre-relocation housing and nine per cent considered them to be | 
about the same. 

Each of the three general attitude toward housing 
questions then suggests a moderate net gain in housing satis= 
faction as a result of relocation. Relocatees report liking 
Slightly more things about their post-relocation housing, a 
larger percentage express satisfaction with the post-relocation 
housing and a larger percentage prefer this housing to their pre- 
relocation housing. These attitudes would seem to correspond to 
the moderate objective improvements in housing reported above. 


There were a number of Significant differences with 


regard to the more Sere tec housing attitude questions. There 


Was a net gain in satisfaction with regard to size and interior 
condition, a net loss of satisfaction with regard to cost and 
type of accommodation, that is, house or apartment. 

Since post-relocation dwelling units were somewhat 
smaller (a net difference of about one-third of a room less) 
Sreater satisfaction with housing size would seem to be greater 
satisfaction with less room, but as we have seen above there was 
a greater net loss in persons per dwelling Unit, So the grearer 
satisfaction may well have been with the resultant lessening of 
room crowding. 

Although there was a net gain in Satistaction with 
interior conditions among the interviewees, interviewers ' 
ratings show only a very small net gain for post-relocation 
mousing. this difference between the two ratings may be because 
the interviewers were concerned with sagging floors, cracked 
walls and ceilings and other more drastic faults whereas the 
interviewees may well have had more decorative matters mainly in 
mind. 

As Chapter 3 showed, relocatees' dissatisfaction with 
increased housing costs had considerable objective basis. 
Eighty-six per cent of the relocatees were satisfied With tire 
fost of ther pre-relocation housing, only 51 per cent with the 
cost of their post-relocation housing. 

| There was a net increase in the percentage of respondents 
Who were dissatisfied with the type of housing they were living 


in, who would prefer to live in a house although they were 
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living in an apartment or vice versa. Since there was a net 

gain in the percentage of relocatees who were living in apartment 
(16 per cent post-relocation compared with six per cent of the 
controls) this dissatisfaction presumably applies mostly to 
apartment dwellers who were unable to find a suitable house for 
ITSMONC & 

Another way of considering the effect of relocation on 
the housing and attitudes toward housing of those relocated is 
to categorize all net differences whether significant or not as 
Negative, OF positive; desirable or undesirable. Table “7 
gives the list of all questions and scores regarding housing 
and the net outcome in each case. Of those outcomes classified 
as positive or negative, 15 are negative and 22 or 56 per cent 
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Summary 

Our general measure of housing quality is based on a 
Scale constructed by a committee of the American Public Health | 
Association. Our scale shows about a 10 per cent net improve- 
ment in housing quality when pre- and post-relocation housing i@ 
compared with housing inhabited by the controls at the same 
time. This compares with a twenty-eight per cent net increase 


in the cost of housing. About 60 per cent of the net improve- 


ment is due to increase in the number of rooms with closets. 


There were some significant unfavourable changes in relocation 


housing, a net increase in penalty points for lack of suitable 


“Using the sign test, 22 out of 37 results in t 


i i eateries he predicted | 
direction is not Significant at the .10 Peveg. ee 


TABLE 4% 2 


Net Vittéerences for all Housing Questions and Scores 


Net Positive or 
l[tem Outcome Negative 
Percentage of housing quality faults Lower P 
Rooms without heat Fewer E 
Rooms without windows No difference - 
Numper OF clothes closets More P 
recchens With Sinks More P 
Kitchens with ranges More : 
Precnelis With refrigerators More P 
Kitchen shared More N 
Torlet outside dwelling unit More N 
Peavy type toilet No dirrerence - 
Toilet shared More N 
Peectric light in toblet Fewer N 
Window or vent in toilet Fewer N 
Bath outside dwelling unit Fewer P 


mera Water only in bath 


No 


difference 


Bath shared More N 
Mice Fewer P 
Rats More N 
Roaches Fewer Pp 
mtner pests Fewer P 
Mater outside dwelling unit No difference - 
Water supply shared More N 
Preece ricity in dwélling unit No difference - 
Gentral heating Fewer N 
Dual egress EOOTer N 
ere. escape More lacking N 
MonuLtLon of floors Bet Cer P 
Condition of walls Better P 
Sound tion Gf ceilings Better P 
Gondition of stairs Retter P 
Condition of basement Poorer N 
Tike living in house/apartment Fewer N 
bike size of dwelling unit More P 
Like cost of dwelling unit Fewer N 
Pues tloor or number of floors of dwelling unit More P 
ifuke condition of dwelling unit inside More P 
Like condition of dwelling unit outside More P 
Like garden Fewer N 
Mere other things about dwelling unit (first 

other) More P 
Liké other things about dwelling unit (second 

other) More P 
Dissatisfied with dwelling unit Fewer P 
Number of things liked about present house More P 
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dual egress and for sharing kitchen facilities. 

General attitudes toward housing showed moderate net 
increased satisfaction but dissatisfaction was reported regarding 
cost and type of accommodation available (house or apartment). 


Of all the housing responses that are able to be 


categorized as positive or negative, 52 per cent showed positive 
effects from relocation, 36 per cent negative effects and 12 pem 


cent no net difference. 


CHARTER 5 


FRIENDS AND RELATIVES 


It had been anticipated that relocation would tend to 
disrupt friendship networks and to a lesser dégree visiting 
patterns with relatives, but it was also expected that to some 
extend relocatees who had moved away from their friends would 
increase their contact with relatives. Since previous research 
in the North End had shown that friendships were built up over 
pepeviod of ten years or more (Pineo,1966)) if was thought 
that relocatees would experience a net decrease in number of 
friends and amount of social visiting. Because of the expected 
Stostitution of relatives for friends and the ascribed nature of 
fec1el relations with kin it was’ hypothesized that social 
BOMeaeus With relatives would decline less than contacts with 
friends. As the following pages show, these ideas were only to 
Zone extent Supported and most of the net diitferences observed 
are Siva ll’, 

Frequency of contact with parents and children did decline 
Zecrrrrcantiy tor rekocateres compared with controls. Table S:l 
which presents the frequency of visiting with the oldest child 
wroaws the sort of “changes that took place. The percentage of 
Pespondents who Visited with their ‘oldest child at least twice 
meweek declined from 46 per cent to 30 per cent among relocatees 
meoke “nereasine from 42 per cent to 52 per cent among controls 


for a net,decrease of 26 per cent. On the other hand there 
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TABLE S71 


Percentage Distribution of Respondents by Frequency of agent: 
Oldest Child, Relocatées and Controls: » 1965 and? 1966 


Relocatees Controls 

1965 1968 1965 1968 
Every day ZS 5 9 9 
Twice a week 23 26 ee) 42 
Once a week 19 ee) 18 LS 
Once a month 12 14 18 24 
TWLiCe a year ri 12 LZ 6 
Once a year or less 16 LZ 9 3 
Number of cases (43) (43) C33) C3 5)) 


* Does not include children living at home 


was a net decrease of only eight per cent with respect to seeing 
the oldest child at least weekly and a net increase of on. bywelZ 
per cent in the number seen twice a year or less. Apparently 
then, most of the net change is from daily or almost daily. 


contact to once a week contact although there is also some net 


increase in very infrequent ValiSy time 

The data on frequency of visiting parents and children 
was used to construct a scale, number of close relatives seen 
weekly or more ERequent ly. and this scale also showed a signi-. 
ficant net decrease although the amount of change is not great. 
Average number of close relatives seen weekly or more frequently. 


declined trom 1.7 to 146 among relocatees while increasing from 


1.5 to 1.7 among controls. 


The changes in distance from the respondents to the 
parents are small and inconsistent but tend to suggest that 
there might have been a slight net average decrease in distance 
from parents. Of course, relocation would make little difference 
im regard to the distance from those 60 per cent of relocatees' 
parents who lived outside of Hamilton. 

There was a fairly consistent mét average increase in 
eeetance Or relocatees from children. “Data were Coded for up 
eevee Cublarenvand forvall«butithe fitth child net average 
Mmicreesed “distance 1s shown. “lable 5:2 which presents data for 
ene Second Child shows that there is a net increase of seven 
Per scent With Tespect to second children living outside “of 
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TABLE 522 
Perc cneavesDrstribution ofeLocation of Second Children With Respect 
Ho the Respondents, Relocatees and Controls: 1965 and 1968 
Relocatecs Controls 
LoCo Veo os +S os" 1868 
At respondent's home or within same 
block 70 67 83 80 
Mesame or adjoining census tract Z 2 0 0 
Elsewhere in Hamilton LE? 1S ile 16 
Outside of Hamilton Lt 16 6 4 
Number of cases (86). (87) (Sh), 090) 


The data on location of parents and children was made 
into a scale, the number of close relatives living in the same 


tract or closer but not living in the respondent's home. This 


me eee 


Scale shows @ very slight net decrease in average number of clos 
relatives living in the Same tract or closer, from 1.57 ¢G 5h 
among relocatees and a constant 1.1 among controls. 

With regard to relatives known well other than parents 


and children, relocatees reported a significant net decrease. 


TABLE 52-3 
Percentage Distribution of Number of Relatives Respondent Knows 
Well, Kelocatées and Controls: 1965 and 1968 
Relocatees Controls 
1965 1968 1965 1968 
None or one LS Zh 1 11 
Two to seven 28 2% 29 5) 
Bight to 29 36 36 39 oye) 
Thirty or more Zi 14 is ie) 


Number of cases (ESS) ss) (i389 st jo45 


Table 5:3 shows there was a 12 per cent net increase in 
the number of relocatees reporting that they knew only one or 


no relative well, not counting their spouse, parents or childrem 


and a ten per cent net decrease in the number reporting that they 


know 30 or more such relatives well. 

Relocatees also reported a Significant net increase 
im the proportion of the relatives they know well (excepting 
parents and children) who lived in the same part of the 
city. This would tie in with the very slight net decrease 


noted above in distance of relocatees 
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from parents and children and might indicate a tendency to 
relocate closer to relatives. However, the net decline in the 
number of relatives known well would suggest that interaction 
declines more with the relatives now living farther away than it 
Enereases With relatives now living closer , 

Among friends, the respondents' five best friends were 
distinguished from other friends (talk to at least once a month) 
and from acquaintances (know well enough to say hello to). 
However, some of the persons named as respondents' five best 
Berends were relatives (parents, spouse and childrén were not 
mic liuaed ).. With respect to relatives named as best friends, the 
Murterenees petween relocatees. and controls before and after 
Bevocdt1on, were Very small... Sixteen per cent of all best friends 
mated Were siblings, 12 per cent brothers- and sisters-in-law, 
Per cent other relatives. and 56 per cent non-relatives. 

The total number of friends (and relatives) named as 
respondents! five best friends was remarkably similar for 
Poloeatees and controls; in? the pre-relocation interviews, 

638 persons were named by relocatees as best friends and 639 
Bexrsons by controls, In the post-relocation interviews, both 
groups named 661 persons. The average per respondent increased 
from 4.6 to 4.8 for both relocatees and controls. 

As Table 5:4 shows the net increase in new friends 
among the five best was only 18. In percentages, new friends 
increased from ten per cent of five best friends to 12 per cent 


amone Yelocatees while declining from Tl per cent to 10 per cent 


among controls, a net increase of only three per cent. Frequeia 


of social contact with best friends showed little net change, 

| 
| 
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non-relatives among their best friends that relocatees got to- | 


although there was apparently some net increase in the number of 


gether with frequently. Percentage of friends seen twice a 
week or more decreased from 31 per cent to 28 per cent among 
relocatees; from 27 per cent to 22 per cent among controls fo@ 
a net gain of two per cent. Getting together with relatives 
showed a net increase of one per cent, with non-relatives three | 


per cent. The number of new friends among non-relatives chosen | 


TABLE (534 


Number of Five Best Friends Who Have Been Good Friends Three Ye: 
Or Less by Relation to Respondent, Relocatees and Controts. 
1965 and 1968 


- 
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Relocatees Controls Net Change) 
1965 1968 1965 1968 


Siblings 0 it 0 0 gaat 
Brothers- and Sisters-in-law 5 5 8 4 +4 
Other relatives* 5 2 6 6 iy, | 
No relation 5S 68 55 313 eas 
Total 65 i! 69 63 +08 


* Parents, spouse and children not. included. 


as five best friends that relocatees visited with at least twiee 


a week increased from 54 per cent to 57 per cent. whide declinin. 
| 
among controls from 46 per cent to 40 per cent making a net 


increase of nine per cent. There was no net change among old 


friends. The number of old friends among non-relatives that 


relocatees saw at least twice a week declined from 33 per cent | 


to 29 per cent while declining among controls from 25 per cent 
Poeun per cent. 

Frequent phoning and writing showed only slight net 
decrease particularly with regard to new friends. Number of five 
Pest = triends phoned or written at least twice a week decreased 
Pome “per tent to 31 per cent among relocatees while increasing 
from 27 to 30 per cent among controls. Among relatives there 
was a net decrease of only two per cent. Among non-relatives 
there was a net decrease of eight per cent: the percentage 
phoned or written twice a week or more decreased from 37 to 32 
mom relocatees while increasing from 24 to 27 among controls. 
Frequent phoning or writing of old friends decreased from 34 
mee veper “cent among relocatees while increasing from 29 to 30 
fare cent among controls. Frequent phoning or writing of new 
Perenas remained constant at 33 per cent among relocatees while 
mieleasing strom 16 to 26 per cent among controls. 

The total number of non-relatives among five best friends 
Mivang within a half mile of the respondent decreased among 
Melocatees trom 158 to 120 and among controls from 130 to 108 
Making a’ net decrease of 16. Siblings counted among five best 
Eraends living within a half mile decreased from 20 to 11 among 
frelocatees,from 27 to 13 among controls, brothers- and sisters- 
in-taw from 14 to 11 and 27 to 16 among relocatees and controls 
respectively. Other relatives among five best friends living 
Within a half mile showed a net decrease of 18. 


Net changes with regard to total friends (not including 


I 


relatives) were small and not in the expected direction. ae 
the average number of friends that relocatees talked .tovae least 


controls was ereater, from 25 to 20 for a2 net gain, .ofF two frienc 


Similarly, number of friends in the part of the city where thew] 


| 
) 
once a month decreased from 22 to 20, the decrease among the 


respondent was currently living decreased among relocatees from | 
IZ tO nine and among controls from 12 to eight, 

In response to the question "How important, are friends f 
to you?" there was a net increase in importance attached to 
PrLends, but it was. very small. For example, the percentage of 
relocatees who indicated that friends are one of the main things) 
in life remained at 18 while decreasing from 18 to 17 among 
controls; the percentage who selected the alternative "I prefeq| 
to keep to myself" decreased from six to one among relocatees, | 


from four to one among controls. 


The number of friends desired also showed a slight net 


increase. The percentage of relocatees reporting that they had > 
too many friends declined from seven to two while remaining at 
a constant four per cent among controls. The number who 
indicated that they wanted more friends decreased from 28 per 
cent to 26 per cent among relocatees, from 29 per cent tosZs 


per cent among controls. 


Reported ease of making friends showed no net change. 


Among both relocatees and controls, 76 per cent in the first 


interview and 71 per cent in the second indicated they made 


friends easily or very easily. 


There were two questions that dealt indirectly with 


friends; they were about loneliness. The number of relocatees 


who reported feeling lonely often or most of the time increased 


Poomyseven to 16 per cent; the number of controls from 61 gent 


foegi2z per icent, a net increase of five per cent. ‘The sume 
question was asked in a projective form: "Do you think in a 
Cuty jlike Hamilton, many people feel lonely?" The number 
Soying “Yes! imcreased from 63 per cent to 72 per cent among 
the relocatees, from 64 per cent to 66 per cent among the controls, 
Meret increase of seven per cent. 

The only question about friends in general that showed 
@ significant net change had to do with the preference for old 
friends or new. Relocatees who expressed a preference for new 
friends or indicated that they "preferred both" increased from 
foto 26 per cent while decreasing from 24 to 19 per cent among 
fontrols. 

fesponises to the question. régarding the last tine the 
Bespondent Visited or had friends or relatives over for a visit 
monved NO Sipnificant net change. Percentage of relocateés 
Hao had had any friends or relatives at their home within the 
previous week was reported as 67 in the first interview, 65 in 
the second. The corresponding figures for controls were 64 
and 65. The data concerning the respondent going over to the 
home of friends or relatives within the previous week were 
Similar. Among relocatees a decrease from 63 to 60 per cent, 


among controls an increase from 58 to 59 per cent. 


t 
Data on persons known well enough to say "hello" to 
suggests that there may have been a slight net decrease in 


number of acquaintances in the respondents' part of the city 


and a slight increase in the number known elsewhere in Hamilton,” 
Average number of acquaintances in respondents' part of the 
city decreased from 130 to 100 among relocatees, from 110 te 90 
among controls. Average number of acquaintances known elsewhere 
in Hamilton increased from 175 to 180 among relocatees, decrease 


EPom A160 -to 150) pmo: control ss 


Summary 


The relationships most affected by relocation seem 


to be those with close relatives particularly parents and 
children. There is a tendency for relocation to increase the 
distance between relocatees and their children and to bring 
about a reduction in social contact as frequently as twice a 
week. 

A few additional new close friends are made because of 
relocation and some old friends are farther away but the total 
number of close friends is apparently unaffected and the 
frequency of contact also shows little effect. There is a 
Suggestion in the data that relatives and, to a greater extent, 
friends tend to be seen more and phoned less, but none of the 
net changes are Statistically significant. 

Apart from close friends there is some evidence of a 
Slight increase in the average number of friends, 


a slight 


decrease in acquaintances in the respondents' part of the city 
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and a slight increase in acquaintances elsewhere in Hamilton. 
Attitudes relevant to friendship show small but 
Sonarstent: effects, Relocatees experience greater loneliness, 
see friends as Slightly more important, desire slightly more 
friends and are more likely than the controls to prefer new 


Triends. to. old, 


CHAPTER 6 
HEALTH AND RELIGION 


Undoubtedly the most important question to be asked 
regarding health is whether relocation was responsible for any 
deaths among those relocated. In the present study it) 15) quite 
clear that such was not the case. As reported above: (p.7 ia, 
there were more deaths among the controls than among the relo- 
catees. At the time of the post-relocation interviews there, ia 


been five deaths among the relocatees compared with ten deaths 


among the controls. By February 1973 the difference had narrow- 


ed to ten deaths among the relocatees compared with 12 deaths 


among the controls. 


We had hypothesized that relocation would tend to break 
up friendship networks and visiting patterns with relatives and 


that this in turn would be responsible for a deterioration in 


health, at least in some instances. When the data on friends 


and relatives were analyzed and it was found that relocation had} 
had relatively little effect on social relations with friends an 


relatives, we ceased to expect that relocation would have much 


effect on the health of relocatees. As the following pages show 


this revised expectation was for the most part realized. 


The health of the respondents was investigated quite 


thoroughly in both the before and after interviews; nearly seven 


pages of the interview schedule were devoted to questions 


concerning health matters (Appendix: 7-13). Specific responses 
to health questions were combined into more general indexes. 
The most general of these combined all responses concerning 
physical symptoms and psvchosomatic symptoms respectively. 
Orere wis"alsooa structured Subjective question concerning 
health in general that was asked in both interviews and a 
Mpesit10n “asking the respondent to compare his health at that 
hime With his health at the time of the previous interviews - 
one, two, three or four years ago as applicable. (The interview- 
Peesctppived the réléevant time period for comparison from her 
knowledge of when the pre-relocation interview had taken place.) 
Paay the @ast “question showed a sizable difference in response 
Between relocatées and controls. Among the relocatees, 17 per 
cent reported that their health was better than it had been 
previously, 21 per cent that it was not as good. Among the 
Controls; 17 per cént also reported that their health was now 
Petter; but only 12 per cent that 1t was not as good; nine 
petecent more Of the relocateés than of the COMecOlS*renorted 
that their health was not as good after relocation as it had 
been before. 

There were only a few differences in the specific 
health responses. Five questions were asked Sbout the frequency, 
feneth and seriousness of colds, and the responses to these 
questions were combined into a single index. As judged by this 


index, relocatees showed a net increase in cold symptoms. 
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There was also a net increase in the experience of teold 
sweats" among relocatees. The number who were never bothered 
by cold sweats or damp, clammy hands decreased from 88.to 63 
per cent among relocatees while increasing from 85 tO’ 86 7per 
cent among controls. On the other hand, there was a net 
decrease in the reported difficulty of getting up in the 
morning. Respondents who indicated that they often or fairly 
often found it difficult to get up in the morning decreased fram 
17 to ten per cent among relocatees, while increasing from ten 
Co. taper Cent among controls; a net decrease of 11 per cent. 
We had originally hypothesized that relocatees" —heatin 
would be adversely affected by relocation and we had also anti4 
cipated that this effect would be related to age, being greatey 
among older people. To some extent the latter hypothesis was 
upheld. Mention was made above of a general scale of physical 
health based on answers to those sections of the interview 
schedule that dealt with headaches, memory lapses, eye and ear 
troubles, chest pains, breathing difficulties and swelling 
ankles, stomach pains, rheumatism and colds. The number of 
respondents who were coded three or higher on this nine point 
scale (indicative of more than a minimum degree of physical 
problems) increased among relocatees aged fifty or over) atyane 
time of the interview from 30 to 52 per cent while remaining 


constant at 32 per cent among controls aged. fifty. or 6VverTried 


Net increase. of) 22 per. cent. 
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At the end of the health section of the interview, each 
respondent was asked if he had any other symptoms or sicknesses 
that had not been specifically covered in the preceding 
questions, Some of the conditions reported were heart trouble, 
high blood pressure, back problems, diabetes, ulcers, urinary 
trouble, arthritis and asthma. Among interviewees fifty years 
of age or older, the percentage who reported one or more 
additional symptoms or sicknesses increased from 18 to 60 among 
melocatees, trom 27 .to 51 among controls. Part of the increase 
in number of complaints among these older respondents is 
probably due to aging and part is probably due to greater 
rapport with interviewers, more experienced by the time of the 
second interview, but the net increase of 18 per cent would 
seem to be attributable to relocation. 

During the editing of the interview schedule which the 
interviewer did immediately following the interview, a judgment 
was made as to how many of these additional complaints, symptoms 
Or sicknesses would adversely affect the respondent's work, 
housekeeping, child rearing, favourite pastimes or other 
Significant activities. The data also showed a net increase 
in these more serious health problems among relocatees 50 years 
of age and over. The number of older respondents who reported 
symptoms or illnesses judged serious enough to interfere with 
apportant activities increased from 15 to 50 per cent among 


ToLeocarees, from 24 to 44 per cent. among controls., 


a Neteincredse of US per cent. 
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One of the frequent less serious complaints of older 
relocatees was severe colds. Colds showed a significant 
increase in frequency, length, severity and degree of medical 
attention required. For example, the percentage of older 
respondents who reported that their colds were average or worse 
increased from nine to 32 among relocatees, from 13 to 15 among 
controls. Colds reported as very severe increased from zero te 
ten per cent among relocatees, remained constant at three per 
cent among controls. 

ihe percentage ot older respondents who reported a0 
lapses of memory declined from 85 to 60 among relocatees, from 
ato 7S among controls; a met decrease Of Io per cen. The 
number of respondents who reported that they were never othe ram 
by all sorts of pains in different parts of their body decreased 
among older relocatees from 85 to S2 per cent, while remaining 
constant among older controls at 66 per cent. Older respondents 
who reported that they were never troubled by cold sweats or by 
their hands sweating so that they felt damp and clammy decreased 


from 90 to 80 per cent among relocatees, while increasing from 


78 to 88 per cent among controls. 
The one health item that suggested a Si pniticant 


improvement among older relocatees was a question that was asked 


only in the post-relocation interviews: "Are you the worrying 


type (a worrier)?” ~Only 36 per cent of the relocatees replied 
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affirmatively compared with 58 per cent, of the controls. 


Health Summarv 


When the health responses of all the relocatees and 
controls are considered, there appear to be very few sizeable 
net differences; most of the differences are small and in- 
consistent. However, when attention is focused on the effect 
that relocation has had on the health of older people; specific- 
ally those fifty years of age and over, there is considerable 
evidence in the data that both the physical and psychosomatic 
health of these more elderly people is adversely affected by 
relocation. Among older respondents, our most general index 
of physical health shows a net increase of 22 per cent in 
puysicet difficulties: additional health problems; not 
specifically covered in the structured questions, showed a net 
increase of 18 per cent and problems judged serious enough to 
antertere with amportant I1fé activities, a 15 per cent net 
increase. Severe colds showed a ten per cent net increase; 
Melek, slanses, IS per cent; cold sweats, 20 per*cent; “and 
Mises Or Ppains In ditterent parts of the body, 32 per cent. 
tievene health tem that showed a sizeable net difference in 
ee Opposite direction was asked only in the post+-relocation 


interview and thus affords no effective basis of comparison. 
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RELIGION 


The data suggest that there has been some decline in 
religious interest and practice among the respondents in this 
study but that relocation has had little if any effect on the 
religious life of those relocated. 

About 15 per cent of the respondents have changed their 
religion sometime in their lives, but only three relocatees and 
no controls changed during the time between the two interviews. 
On the other hand during this period the number of respondents 
who profess no religion at all increased from two to six among 
the relocatees and from one to eight among the controls. 

Many relocatees no longer attend the church that they 
attended in the North End (Census Tract 14) but the inconvenience 
of attending church there has apparently not influenced the | 
frequency Of their church attendance, since the decrease an 
church attendance for the relocatees is clearly not greater than 
for the eontrols.,  OUnly lS per cent of the relocateés Stam 
attend a church in the North End compared with 37 per cent beform 


relocation. In the pre-relocation interviews, 28 per cent, oc 


the controls reported attending church in their part of the cms 
(Census Tract 22) compared with 27 per cént in the post= 
relocation interviews. The percentage not attending any church 
increased from 16 to 19 among the relocatees, from 12 to 18 


among the controls. 


Attendance at church services at least twice monthly 
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decreased from 46 per cent to 40 per cent among the relocatees, 
feo SO per cent: to: 44 per cent among the’ controls. This is 
again an indication of decreased religious practice unrelated 
to relocation. When the respondents were asked to compare Their 
present church attendance with their attendance previously 

(one to four vears previously depending on the time of the 
previous interview) a similar result appears. Among the 
relocatees, nine per cent reported greater attendance at the 
later period, 30 per cent less frequent attendance. Among the 
controls the comparable figures are ten per cent and 30 per 

ett ts, 

Belief in the importance of daily prayer is one 
religious measure which doesn't show a decline. In the pre- 
relocation interviews 71 ver cent of the relocatees and 67 ie x 
cent of the controls said they thought everyone should pray each 
day. In the post-relocation interviews the figures were 74 
Per ecent and 68 per cent respectively. 

there are only one or two suggestions in the data that 
relocation may have had some effect on the religious life of 
Pie relocitess,, A question asking for a comparison of church 
attendance at the times of the two interviews was mentioned 
apove, There was a similar question pertaining to interest in 
religion. AmoOne Cie relocatees, Nine per cent indicated that 
Piey were Currently more interested in: religion, 19 per cent 


Euat they were currently less interested. Among the controls 
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the percentage indicating less interest was equal to the 


percentage indicating greater interest--14 per cent at hoth 


times. There was then a net decrease of ten per cent in interes@ 
in Teligion. ‘Oni the other hand, the percentage of relocatees 

who indicated that they thought it important to teach a child 

to pray decreased from 95 to 89 among relocatees while remain- 
ing at a constant 91 among controls. 


It would seem then that religion is probably too basic 


an aspect of the lives of our respondents to have been affected 


by ee kocation. 


CHAPTER 7 


NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Relocatees show in general a net increase in satis- 
faction with their new neighbourhoods. For example, when asked 
how they like the appearance of the neighbourhood they are 
living in, 52 per cent of the relocatees and 46 percent of the 
controls indicated in the pre-relocation interview that they 
liked it or liked it very much. In the post-relocation inter- 
views the percentages were 75 and 61 respectively for a net 
increase of eight per cent. The percentage who reported that 
they disliked the appearance of the neighbourhood or disliked 
it very much declined from 35 to nine among the relocatees, 
from 34 to 26 among the controls, a net difference of 18 per 
Cent. 

Further on in the section of the interview dealing 
with their neighbourhood respondents were asked, "All in all, 
how do you like this part of the city?" The percentage who 
gave positive responses increased from 67 to 86 among the 
relocatees, from 62 to 64 among the controls, a net increase 
of 17 per cent. On the other hand, negative responses showed 
a very ce1enb Met increase: Roth groups decreased: from 14 
Poreaehé Der “cent -anone relocatees, fron 24 to 17 per cent 


among controls. 
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The one general question about the neighbourhood that 
suggested dissatisfaction with the new neighbourhood was asked 
only in the post-relocation interview: "When you were living 
at (ADDRESS OF PREVIOUS INTERVIEW) did you like thatioarisce 
the city better, or not as well, or about the same as this 
part of the city?” Of course only those controls were asked 
this question who had moved since the previous interview and so 
the results apply only to the relocatees and to those 32 per 
cent of the controls who had moved during this period. Sixteen 
per cent of these controls said they liked the part of the city 
where they were previously living better than the part of the 
city where they were living at that time, compared with 32 per 
cent of the relocatees. 

In reply to the question, "Do you think this partsag 
the city 1S a good place to bring up children?™, SG perm cent 
Of the relocatees in the pre-relocation interviews responder 
affirmatively compared with 53 per cent of the ¢ontrols. in 
the post-relocation interviews the figures were 77 per cent and 
62 per cent respectively for a net increase of 12 per cent. In 
ascertaining why respondents thought their neighbourhood was 
or was not a good place to bring up children, interviewers were | 


instructed to inquire with regard to both the physical and the 


social environment. Comments on the physical aspects of the 
neighbourhood referred to the general location, to the 
recreational and other facilities available, to the amount of 


traffic and to the general appearance of the neighbourhood. 
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Comments regarding the social environment dealt mainly with the 
children in the neighbourhood and with how well their parents 
looked after them, with the number of children available as 
playmates and with the attitude and behavior of older people in 
the neighbourhood toward children. Some comments were quite 
personal: '"'I was raised here and I know its a good place for 
Kids to grow up." 

The percentage of relocatees who made negative comments 
about the physical environment declined from 29 in the pre-re- 
location interviews to 19 in the post-relocation interviews. 
The percentages for the controls were more or less constant, 
$3 and 32 respectively for a net decrease of nine per cent. 

The percentage of relocatees who made negative comments about 
the social environment declined from 25 in the pre-relocation 
interview to 13 in the post-relocation interview. The per- 
Peuteres tor the controls, rose slightly» from 19 to.22 for a 
net dscrease of 15 per cent. This would seem to. indicate a 
greater increase in satisfaction with the social than with the 
oivysical environment but on the other hand the net increase in 
positive statements about the physical neighbourhood was 17 per 
cent compared with a net increase of eight per cent in positive 
comments about the people of the neighbourhood. 

i) A similar set of questions was asked regarding the 
suitability of the neighbourhood for teenagers and the response 


to this set was quite different. The percentage of negative 
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responses to the question, "How ahout teenagerseeia this a 
good part of the city for teenagersf" increased slightly from 
51 to 3% among relocatees while declining from 40 to SS among 
controls, a net increase of nine per cent, Positive response 
showed a three per cent net decrease, 

The percentage of respondents who made negative comments 
about the physical environment for teenagers increased from 26 
to 30 among relocatees while decreasing from s6 to &2 among 
controls, Fositive comments showed a net decrease of six per 
cent. Comments about the social environment for teenagers 
showed no net change, 

We asked six questions about women helping other women 
in the neighbourhood, On five out of the six questions, there 
was a net decrease in helping but only one decrease was 
statistically significant: helping when someone tis sick decline 
from 74 per cent to 44 per cent among relocatees, from 66 per 
cent to &4 per cent among controls, a net decrease of 12 per 
cent, Caring for children showed a slight net increase 
although both percentages declined, from SS to 4) among relecat 
ees, from 5? to 49 among controls, ta some cases this caring 
for children may have been paid badbw sitting ang maw be 
assocolated with the net tnorease in women working part time 
that waa discussed above (pp. %2-48), 

As might be expected from the discussion of Reusing 


coats in Chapter S above, there was a@ siseadle met decrease in 
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the percentage of relocatees who thought housing costs were 
low in the part of the city where they were currently living. 
In the pre-relocation interviews, 46 per cent of the relocatees 
and 41 per cent of the controls agreed that housing costs 
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were low "in this part of the city", In the post-relocation 
interviews the figures were 20 per cent and 356 per cent respect- 
ively, a net decrease of 2] per cent. 

Since the neighbourhoods of relocation were quite 
different for owners and renters (see pp. 25-28) 
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» the net 
changes discussed above were analyzed separately for owner and 
renter households. Yo sum up this analysis briefly, renters 
show a greater net increase in liking for the neighbourhood and 
are less likely to report liking their old neighbourhood better. 
Likewise renters show a greater net increase in percentage who 
consider the neighbourhood suitable for raising children, but 
they also show a greater net increase in the percentage who 
consider the neighbourhood unsuitable for teenagers. Greater 
het decrease in proportion of women helping out when someone is 
sick is found among renters; a greater net increase in the 
proportion who regard housing costs as high or above average is 


found among owners, 


Summary 
a 


Relocation has apparently brought an increase in 


satisfaction with the neighbourhood although comparison with 


those controls who moved during the time between the two 
interviews suggests that more voluntary change would have 


resulted in still greater satisfaction. The new neighbourhoods 


were regarded as more suitable for raising children but less 
satisfactory for teenagers because of the lack of Tacilitues. 
Participation of woman relocatees in the life of the néignbour- 
hood and satisfaction with housing costs showed net decreases. 
Although renters and owners moved to quite different parts of 
the city (renters tended to stay within a mile of their previous 
place of residence, owners to move to the escarpment), the 

same net changes occurred to both renters and owners. For 

each change however, except satisfaction with housing costs, 

the greater net change took place among renters. For example, 
renters showed a greater net increase in neighbourhood | 
satisfaction but also a greater net decrease in woman's 


neighbourhood participation. 


CHAPTER 38 


MARRIAGE 


We had anticipated that relocation would cause some 
marital strain which might lead to dissolution of the marriage 
in some cases and to a changed relationship in other cases. 
Previous research had also suggested that the authority relation 
would probably change and would likely become more egalitarian 
(Bott,1957:90). In the following analysis we will see that 


these expectations were for the most part borne out. 


TABLE 821 


Marital Status Before and After Relocation, 
Relocatees and Controls: 1965 and 1968 


1968 1965 
peparated 

Relocatees Single Married or Divorced Widowed Total 
Single 10 0 1 0 iL il 
Married W/ 88 3 0 98 
nepare ted “Or 

divorced 0 8 3 it 1 
Widowed 0 S 1 14 18 
Tote l a 99 8 1S 139 
Controls 

Single 18 0 0 0 18 
Married 8 94 2 0 104 
separated or 

divorced 0 0 2 0 2 
Widowed 0 4 0 li 15 


As Table 8:1 shows, there were eight respondents 
involved in marriages that dissalved due to divorce or separat- 
ion* between the time of the two interviews and all of these 
respondents were relocatees. Although one might assume thet if 
there were eight respondents involved in separations that 
would mean that four couples were involved, there were actually 
seven couples involved. In two cases the former husband was one 
of those respondents that we were unable to locate for the 
second interview. In one case the husband of the control couple 
died between the two interviews and so the matching relocatee 
was eliminated from the analysis. In one case the husband 
refused to be interviewed for the first interview. In one case 
the former husband had remarried (common law) and so was coded 
as married rather than separated and finally in one case the 
couple was not separated when the husband was interviewed but 


was separated when the wife was interviewed several months 


There are thenseven more or less independent cases of 
separation occurring between the two interviews and all of thes 
involve relocatees. The probability that this is a chance 


finding is less than .0O1l, 


We have four types of data regarding the marriage 
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* These eight cases all involve separation not divorce at the 
time of the interview, 


| 
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relationship. 


1) Answers to direct questions, for example, "Many people feel 
at times that they would be better off (happier) if they had not 
married. Would you say you feel this way: never, hardly ever, 
once in a while, quite often or much of the time?" 

2) The use of various categories of words in answering the 
marriage questions, for example, use of the word love or a 
Synonym or reference to fights, quarrels or arguments. 

5) Coders' evaluations based on all the answers to the marriage 
section of the interview, for example, coders' evaluations of 
the main basis of the marriage: love, acceptance of the 
traditional role of wife or husband, cooperation, children, sex, 
Utility or fear. 

4) Interviewers' evaluations, for example, of the affection or 
antagonism shown by the wife to the husband and vice versa. 

The fact that a number of marriages were dissolved 
between the two interviews makes possible a check on the valid- 
ity of our marital satisfaction questions.* When those who 
became separated between the two interviews are compared with 
those who remained married, nearly all of the marriage relations 


items are found to be related in the expected direction and 


12 Of them are significantly related (at the .05 level). For 


~ 


* A number of previous studies, beginning with that of Burgess 
and Wallin (1953), had shown, of course, that questions of the 
types used in this study could predict marital dissolution 
fairly accurately. 


example, in response to the question "In what ways would your 


life be changed if you weren't married?", 47 per cent of "those 
who remained married mentioned only negative changes compared 
with zero per cent of those who became separated. Only 16 per 
cent of those who remained married mentioned material things 
such aS a House, ‘ear, elothes (other than money which was 
coded separately) in responding to the marital relations 
questions compared with four out of eight of those who became 
separated. Table 8:2 shows the distributions of the coder's 


evaluation of the respondent's happiness based on a reading of 


the replies to all the marital relationship questions. 


TA BE: SoZ 


Percentage Distribution of the Coder's Evaluation of the 
Happiness of the Respondent Based on the Answers to All 
the Marital Relationship Questions: Comparison of Those 


Who Remained Married and Those Who Became Separated 


Remained Became 


Married Separated 


Extremely happy 14 0 
Very happy 12 0 
Quite happy om) 0 
COmeeie 10 14 
Mone,.oYr, Less. content 10 0 
Somewhat unhappy 12 14 
Quite unhappy 2 14 
Very unhappy 1 14 | 
Extremely unhappy 10 43 


Number of cases (88) Cia) | 
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pLitysthnes per cent of those who remained married were judged 
to be happy at the time of the pre-relocation interview compared 
with zero per cent of these who separated. 

In the next section of this chapter we will compare 
we will compare the responses of the relocatees and the eontro ls 
in the first interview with a view to ascertaining whether the 
marital dissolution found among the relocatees can be traced to 
a greater degree of dissatisfaction among relocatees that: among 
controls. The 12 items which showed a Sipeniticant relation 
with marital separation will be used for this purpose. In the 
subsequent section of the chapter we will make the usual 
calculations of net changes using the same 12 items and compar- 
ing only those who were married at both interviews. 

The pre-relocation data show small but consistent 
differences between the relocatees and the controls: on 11 of 
the 12 items, relocatees show greater tendency toward marital 
dissolution. When the eight relocatees who separated between 
the two interviews are excluded from the analysis, however, 
Pvese small differences more or léss disappear and four of the 
ie oiirerences aré then in the opposite direction. for e¢xanple, 
Table 8:3 shows the distribution of number of negative con- 
Sequences that were named in response to the question, "How 
would your life be changed if you weren't married?" (verbatim 
Bodanevie Tour per cent fewer Of the relocatees” than of) the 


controls named negative consequences of not being married but 
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TABLE Sis 


Percentage Distribution of Number of Negative Consequences 
Named in Response to the Question "How Would Your Life be 
Changed if You Weren't Married?" Pre-Relocation Interviews 
anne 


Number of Negative Relocatees With- 
Responses Relocatees Concro ls out Separatees 

None 50 46 46 

One 47 49 ey Al 

Two P 3 2 

Three or More 1 2 ] 

Number of Cases (99) (98) (91) 


this difference disappears when those relocatees who separated 
between the two interviews are excluded from the analysis. 

Just one item out of the 12 shows substantial differ- 
ences between relocatees and controls: only 54 per cent of the 
relocatees reported that everything was fine with their 
marriage or that nothing was wrong compared with 72 per cent of 
the controls. A difference of 15 per cent remains when those 
relocatees who became separated between the two interviews are 
excluded from the analysis. 

It would seem then that prior to relocation relocatees 
were somewhat more inclined to marital dissolution and that 
this greater tendency toward dissolution was approximately what 


was required to produce the separations that did occur, since 


the differences between the reloecatees and controls more or less| 


disappear when those who became separated between the two 


interviews are excluded from the analysis. 


Turning gur attention now to the analysis of net 
changes in perceived marital relations that occurred between 
the two interviews, there are six items that show a significant 
relation to marital dissolution and also show a substantial net 
change between the two interviews. On three of these items 
relocatees have shifted in the direction of increased probabil- 
ity of marital dissolution and on the other three items the 
Opposite change has occurred. 

The percentage of relocatees who reported that they 
never felt that they would be better off if they had not married 
decreased from 59 to 49 among relocatees while increasing 
slightly from 65 to 68 per cent among controls, a net decrease 
of 13 per cént. The percentage of relocatées who used some 
positive terms in relation to their marriage in answering the 
marital relationship questions declined from 78 to 71 while 
Prereasing from 78 to 84 amone the controls, again, a net 
accrease of 13 per cent. AISo there was a net increase of 13 
per cent in the number who felt that they would have less to 
faery about If they weren't married. 

Unethe other hand, there was a met increase’ of 11" per 
cent in the number who mentioned negative consequences of not 
being married, a 16 per cent net decrease in the number who 
acrenenee positive consequences and a 16 per cent net increase 
in the number whe indicated that everything was fine with their 


Marriage or that nothing was wrong. 
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On balance then it would seem that a somewhat higher 
percentage of relocatees than of controls had been inclined 
toward marital breakoff at the time of the pre-relocation 
interviews and that the strain of relocation provided the , 
stimilus that brought on the actual separation. Of course, 
the anticipation of relocation may have been responsible for 
the attitudes that indicated a tendency toward dissolution. 
However, this was probably not the case. When those who 
expected to be relocated at the first interview are compared 
with those who did not expect to be relocated with regard to 
the 12 marital relationship items that are significantly 
related to marital dissolution only one significant difference 
appears. Relocatees who thought they would be relocated or 
who were unsure of relocation were less likely to mention other 
specific members of the opposite sex in answering the marriage 
relationship questions. Only two per cent of those who expected 
to be relocated or were unsure about relocation mentioned other 
men or women, compared with 24 per cent of those who did not 
expect to he relocated. A similar difference was found among 
the North End controls. Four per cent of those who thought 


they would be relocated or who were unsure concerning relocation 


mentioned some member(s) of the opposite sex in answering the 
marriage questions compared with 14 per cent of those whe did 


not expect to he relocated. | 


Generally, men and women show the same kind and about 
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the same amount of change between the two interviews in response 
to the marital relationship questions. For example, Table 8:4 
shows the percentage who chose the alternative "I would not 

have so many things to worry about" in response to the question, 
"In what ways would your life be changed if you weren't 
married?" Among relocatees the number of males who chose this 
alternative increased by ten per cent between the two interviews 
and the number of females by five per cent. Among contreis the 


number of males decreased by eight per cent and the number of 


females by three per cent. 


TABLE 8:4 


Percentage of Respondents Who Indicated That They Would Not Have 
So Many Things to Worry About if They Hadn't Married, By 
Relocation Status and Sex: 1965 and 1968. 


Relocatees Controls 

1965 1968 1965 1968 
Male 38 48 44 36 
Female 42 47 48 45 
Number of Cases (83) (85) (93) (92) 


There. is one other variable to consider and that 15 
authority. First of all there is some suggestion in the data 
that a wife-dominant pattern among the relocatees was related 
to marital breakup. In the pre-relocation interview, inter- 


viewers were able to observe husband-wife interactions and make 
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a judgment as to which partner had the greater authority in 70 
cases--65 of these couples were still married at the second 
interview, five had separated. Of the 17 relocatee couples who 
were considered equal partners in authority none became separ- 
ated between the two interviews, whereas two of ‘the AlMeoupies 
in which the husband was considered to have greater authority 
became separated and three of the 12 couples in which the wife 
was judged to have more authority. 

As mentioned above, Elizabeth Bott (1957) had found 
that relocation tended to move families in the direction of 
equality of authority and our data somewhat tend to support 
this finding although there are several complications. 

Actually Bott's hypothesis does not refer specifically to 
relocation but to geographical mobility. She sees geographical 
mobility as loosening the kin network with the consequence that 
the marriage is likely to become more of a joint venture and 
less based on segregated roles. In our data there is some 
tendency for marriages among relocatees to become more joint or 
equalitarian* but equality of authority is not related to 
changes in the kin and friendship network. 

Table 8:5 shows the before- and after-relocation 
distributions of authority patterns among respondents who were 
married at both interviews and whose marital interaction was 


observed at both interviews. 
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* Segregated marriages could be equalitarian but are not likely 
to appear so in the brief space of observation available before 


and after separating husband and wife for the actual interview. 
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TABLE 8:5 


Percentage Distribution of Authority Patterns by Relocation 
Status: 1965 and 1968 
i ee 


Authority Pattern Relocatees Controls 
1965 1968 LOGS 196s 
Wife greater authority 19 4 Lz “ea 
Equal authority 29 58 40 54 
Husband greater authority - 52 38 48 Fa 
Number of cases (48) (48) (48) (48) . 


There was a gross increase among relocatees of 29 per cent in 
marriages judged to be characterized by equality of authority 
and a net increase of 15 per cent. This increase would appear 
to be drawn from both husband-dominant and wife-dominant couples 
when attention is focused only on the relocatees. However, when 
comparison is made with the controls, we see that there was a 
net increase of 11 per cent in the number of husband-dominant 
families but a net decrease of 26 per cent in wife-dominant 
families. Apparently the tendency of wives to gain in authority 
Over this period (represented by the increase in the number of 
Wite-dominant families among the controls from 12 to 23 per 
cont) because of the influence of Women's Lib and/or the aging 
of the respondents was counterbalanced by the effect of 
fe Ocati On. 

fable 8:26 which presents. the. relation of changes in 
friendship and kinship networks to changes in authority patterns 
eivows that the Bott hypothesis is supported by the data from 


neither the controls nor the relocatees. 
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TABLE 8:6 


Percentage Distribution of Changes in Authority Patterns by 
Changes in Friendship and Kinship Networks: Relocatees and 


Controls 
Number of Friends and Relocatees Controls 
Relatives Seen at Least - 
Weekly fewer Same More fewer Same More 
became equal-authority 25 67 21 a7 8 29 
Other 75 $3 79 73 92 71 
Number of cases (20) (12) (24) (22) (12) (24) 


The friendship and kinship network as measured in Table 8:6 is 
the number of close relatives and five best friends seen weekly 
or more often, Among relocatees who saw fewer close relatives 
and best friends after relocation than before only 25 per cent 
became partners in equal-authority marriages compared with 67 
per cent of those relocatees who continued to see the same 
number of close relatives and friends and sl per cent of those 
who saw more such relatives and friends, Among the controls th 
percentages are similar except that those respondents who saw 
the same number of close friends and relatives weekly were lea 
likely to become partners in an equal-authority marriage, 

There is apparently a tendency for husbands to gain i 
authority as a result of relocation. This can be seen more 
clearly in Table 8:7? which gives the percentages who remained 
in the same pattern or changed patterns between the two 


* Of course some changes are merely apparent, due to differing 
interviewer judgments, As always we can only hope that the 
errors involved cancel each other out, 
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Percentage Distribution of Authority Patterns After Relocation 
Ky Authority Patterns Refore Relocation: Relocatees and Controls 


L9O8 Loa 
Relocatees Wite Dominant hqual Authority Husband Dominant 
Wite Dominant 11 ? 0) 
Hhqual Authority 44 | 60 
Husband Dominant S6 *] 40 
Number of Cases ( 9) (14) (25) 


Conerols 


Wite Dominant 44 32 1% 
hqual Authority Oo! o$ 43 
Husband Dominant 0) 5 4% 
Number of Cases ( 0) (19) (23) 


Marriages in whieh the husband had greater authority changing 

to a wifesdominant pattern, although five of the nine families 

In which the wife had greater authority changed to a husband- 
dominant pattern, Conversely, there were no instances among 

the controls of marriages in which the wife had greater authority 
changing to a husband-dominant pattern although three families 

in which the husband had greater authority changed to a wife- 
dominant pattern, 

The possibility that relocation has tended to increase 
the authority of the husband is also supported by a consideration 
of the distribution of authority patterns that would emerge if 
ths changes recorded in Table 8:7 were to COntinus,. that it, if 
during the three year period 1968-71 55 per cent of the wife- 


dominant marriages among the relocatees were to become 
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equal-authority marriages, 21 per cent of the equal-authority 


marriages, husband-dominant ones and so forth. These, results 
are presented in Table 8:8. The reader familiar with Markov 
TABLE 82:6 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Authority Patterns. in 1972 
By Authority Patterns in 1965: Relocatees and Gon. cols 


an re ea ee 


1971 1965 | 
Relocatees Wife Dominant Equal Authority Husband Dominant 
Wife Dominant 4 6 4 
Equal Authority 61 66 67 
Husband Dominant 36 28 29 | 
Number of Cases ( 9) (14) C253) 
Controls | 
Wife Dominant Ws zi 24 | 
Equal Authority 64 63 53 
Husband Dominant 4 6 a1 | 
Number of Cases ( 6) (19) (23) 


chains will see that both parts of Table 8:8 (relocatees and 
controls) are rapidly approaching an equilibrium state in which 
the percentage of respondents moving into each of the authority 
pateerns 1S the same from each of the authority patterns. | 
resulting in a constant percentage of cases in each pattern. 
The equilibrium comparison is made in Table 8:9. The greatest 
net increase, 19 per cent, is' in husband-dominant marriages; 
equal-authority marriages show a net increase of 14 per cent . 


and wife-dominant marriages a net decrease of 33 per cent. 
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TABLE 8:9 


Equilibrium Distribution of Authority Patterns Compared With 
the Pre-Relocation Distribution: Relocatees and Controls 


Relocatees Controls 
1965 Equilibrium 1965  Equilabraum 
Wife Dominant 19 5 12 Si 
Equal Authority 29 66 40 63 
Husband Dominant a2 29 48 6 
Number of Cases (48) (48) 


To the extent that the results for the controls are of 
general applicability to Canadian working class families they 
will presumably be of interest to students of the family. 

in thei stidy of role ‘differentiation in the nuclear 
ranuly Parsons and Bales (1955:307-351) report that in most 
Cultures including that of the North American working class, 
the husband tends to be the instrumental or task leader and the 
Monee tie expressive Or Ssocial-enotional teader., Or to put Te 2 
another way, the husband is the head of the family, the wife 
Poeine Near or the tanily (Pope Prus XI, TO39''S5) . If there 
is a tendency for husband-dominant marriages to be more preval- 
ent. amore faniliies who are relocated, if is perhaps partly 
because the rather difficult task of finding his family new 
housing enhances the importance of the instrumental leadership 
of the husband and father and partly because wife-dominant 


Marriages among relocatees are more likely to break up. 
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Summary 

Seven couples hecame separated during the time between 
the two interviews; all seven were relocatee couples. 
Comparison of respondents who separated between the two inter- 
views with those who remained married provides a Validity check 
on the marriage relationship data. Comparison of the responses 
of the relocatees and controls at the first interview suggests 
that the relocatees had a somewhat greater tendency toward 
marital dissolution and that this greater tendency was just 
about sufficient to explain the difference in number of marital 
separations that occurred (seven relocatees and zero controls) 
In other words relocation apparently provided the impetus that 
broke up seven marriages that were already rather unstable. 
Apart from this catalytic action relocation apparently had 
little effect on the marriage of relocatees. 

There was a net increase in equal-authority and 
husband-dominant marriages and a net decrease in wife-dominant 
marriages. Following out the changes that occurred in authority 
patterns suggests that husband-dominant marriages will eventu- 


ally show the ereatest net, increase, 


CHAPTER 9 
CHILDREN AND LEISURE 


The data on children tell a fairly consistent story 
that is for the most part as expected. That t$ to say, 
relocation caused problems for children especially in adyusting 
to new schools and in making new friends. However, the 
number of children still showing the effects of relocation an 
average of a year and a half later at the time of the pest- 
relocation interview is not great. 

To begin with the school data: the number of children 
whose mothers reported that they were enthusiastic about school 
decreased by cight per cent among relocatees, from 41 to 33 
per cent, whale inereasing slightly among controls from 41 to 
44 per cent, a net decrease of 11 per cent. On the other hand, 
the number of children whose school reports were considered 
apove average by their mothers decreased by only eight per cent 
anole LeLocatees from 51 to 43 per cent while decreasing from 
Maecwms7 oer Cent among controls. Of course, four per cent is 
Terme Stellitcant net change. 

Two questions were asked (in the post-relocation 
interviews only) about educational goals--one about the level 
of schooling the mother would like each child to complete and 
ae other about the level she thought each child actually would 
complete. Expectations for actual accomplishment were less 


among relocatees while hopes were slightly higher. 
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Relocation mothers thought that 20 per cent of their children 
would complete university. Control mothers thought 29 peroicene 
of their children would do so. The figures for the number of 
children that mothers would like to have complete university were 
52 per cent and 48 per cent respectively for relocatees and 
controls. Perhaps the lower expectations of actual accomplish- 
ment are related to the perceived change in liking for school 
and also to the financial concerns associated with relocation. 

The number of children reported as having school 
problems (in the interview with the mother) showed a net 
increase of eight per cent. The percentage of children regarded 
as having school problems increased from 16 to 31 among the 
trelocatees, from 19 to. 26 among the controls. On the basis of 
the description of these problems, interviewers were asked to 
distinguish between major school problems and minor school 
problems. A major school problem was defined as one that was 
seriously retarding the child's school progress, For the mose 
part the net increase in school problems is due to problems 
coded as major. 

Fortunately the parents and the teachers are attempting 
to cope with these problems, at least in the interviewer's 
judgment, for there was also a net increase of about é1ght: per 
cent in the number of children with school problems for which 


something was being done--something regarded as meaningful by | 


the interviewer. 


There was only a very small reported net change in the 
perceived difficulty of children making friends. This is not 
to say of course that the children had as many or as close 
friends as previously. We have no direct data on tins, but tie 
data on children's letsure, to which we now turn, does suggest 
that at the time of the second interview at lease some children 
were still relatively short of friends. 

In general the net changes in leisure time activities 
Suggest a tendency to spend more time at home and less time 
with friends. Home centered activities such as watching 
television and playing games in the house show a net increase 
while attendance at movies and sports events, playing games 
Outside, going to the park or going for a drive, Drenic OF 
swim outside of Hamilton show a net decrease. 

Some activities show different patterns for younger and 
older children. There is a 12 per cent net decrease in book 
beading for children aged 14 to 20, an eight per cent net 
increase for children aged eight to 13. Work at hobbies shows 
no change for older children while the number of younger 
ciiddnen who are reported as working at a hobhy at least once a 
Meek decreased from 39 te 17 per cent amone relocatees. while 
staying relatively constant at 42 and 40 per cent among controls. 

: The one outside activity that was more than able to hold 
itS Own was participation in organized team activities. Perhaps 


when informal means of making new friends and joining in social 
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activities failed, the relocated children turned to organized i 
sport. Among younger children there was a net increase of 25 ; 
per cent, among older children a net increase of 26 per cent in 
the number participating at least weekly in organized team 
sports. 

The number of school going children with outside jobs 
increased from four to ten among the controls, only from five 
to six among the relocatees. Perhaps relocated children had 
difficulty finding positions away from their contacts in their 
old neighbourhood. 

One area where relocation might be seen as a blessing 
is that of children getting into trouble. The number of 
children regarded as being somewhat of a problem decreased from 
13 to six per cent among relocatees while remaining more or 
less constant at nine and ten per cent among controls. When 
asked to describe the sort of problem that the child was, 
it became clear that in only very few cases was anything as 
serious as shoplifting or property damage involved; The 
number of Such serious cases decreased from three ta zene 
among relocatees while increasing from two to three among 
controls. These are of course very small numbers and it\ would 
be improper to regard this data as anything more than a hint, 
but a decrease in delinquency would be consistent with the 
sociological reality that delinquency is a social phenomena, 


so that if these children are spending more time at home and 
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less with their friends and peers the opportunities for 
delinquent behavior would thereby be reduced. 

In summary, there was a net decrease in enthusiasm for 
school and a net increase in perceived school problems as a 
result of relocation. Fewer relocation than control mothers 
thought their children would complete university. .As a result 
of relocation children also apparently tend to spend more time 


at home and in organized team sports and less time in informal 


social activities with friends. 


LEISURE 

Relocation effects on leisure time activities of adults 
are similar to those reported for children. There is a tendency 
PO engage MOTE ain three types of activities: those that are 


based in the home, those that the respondent can do by himself 
anda these that are supported by an organization. There is also 
some evidence of a decrease in informal social activities. 

ino particular there was a let Inerease an. time: spent 
watching television, including television news, in news 
Magazine reading, in playing card games, in knitting and sewing, 
in fixing up the house, in gardening, in hunting and/or fishing, 
erent Out at church and in a number of miscellaneous 
activities. There was a net decrease in going out for drinks, 


in piaying Dingo and in going For a drive or picnic outside of 
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Hamilton. 

A decrease in frequency of working at a hobby and read- 
ing newspaper news and a slight decrease in time spent reading 
books and listening to radio news are four net changes that seem 
Note eo Lit Un wie elie weneval patrern. 

The percentage who reported watching television daily 
increased from 59 to 66 among relocatees while decreasing from 
69 to 64 among controls. Watching television news showed a 
similar net increase of 13 per cent. The percentage who reported 
reading news magazines at least weekly increased among relocatees 
from 18 to 22 per cent while decreasing among controls from 30 
to 25 per cent. Monthly reading of news magazines increased from 
$1 to 42 per cént among relocateés while decreasing from 4o to 
41 per cent among controls. Playing card games at least twice 
a week showed a net increase of only three per cent, but. card 
playing is a rather mixed bag. Cards are sometimes played 
alone, sometimes with other family members and at still other 
times with friends in addition to or im liew of other family 
members. Perhaps it is not surprising then that frequency of 
card playing shows so little net® change. 

The percentage of women who spent some time knitting 
or sewing at least once a month increased from 47 to 65 among 
relocatees, from 59 to 67 among controls, a net increase of 10 
per cent. The number of relocatees who worked at least monthly 


on fixing up the house or apartment increased by 235 per cent, 
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From 27 to 50 per cent, the comparable figures for the controls 


ceshiton! 25) to. 41 per cent; fora neteinereaser ofall per cent, 
In addition to being a home centered activity, fixing the house 
is also of course the sort of leisure time Occupation thet is 
likely to show an increase among respondents who have recently 
moved into a new place. Gardening showed only a slight net 
increase. The percentage who reported working at) least twice a 
Weeki in the garden (ate the appropriate times of the year presum- 
abineg) rmcreased’ £rom»23 to 34 among relocatees, from 28 to 35 
among controls, a net increase of four per cent. One of the 
frequent complaints of relocatees in the posterelocation 
mterviiews concerned their yards and gardens (20 perm Cent ot thie 
nelocadieesnexpressed dislike compared with 10 per cent. of the 
POUtrols and this may partly explain the relatively small net 
imcregse in gardening as a leisure time activity. 

the percentage of men: who went. huntimg om fishing at 
Keast» weekly increased from 15 to 18 among relocatees while 
gecreasiung trom 0 ‘tovsix among controls... Thesnumber of 
solocatedcs whovspent isome time ‘helping out et churchoor hospital 
remained constant at 19 per cent among relocatees while decreas- 
iosrron 24 toclhe per Vicentvamong controls.° Thisowould be 
Consistent with the hypothesis that relocatees tended to main- 
tain or increase their organizational commitments partly as a 
meplacenent yfor other Soca beget ivertires:: Another Measure of 


thes stendency iis scontinued participation: in a parish and in 


ae 


church groups, in unions and in other organizations. Each 
respondent was assigned a score based on his membership and 
participation in, formally organized groups--one point for), each 
membership, two additional points for attendance at meetings, 
two additional points for membership on a committee and two 
additional points for each office held. The number of respond- 
ents who scored five points or more increased from 35 to 37 per 
cent among relocatees while declining from 47 to 39 per cent 
among controls. 

We assume that leisure activities other than those 
specifically inquired into would be quite individualistic, 
idiosynciatic activities generally performed at home or by the 
respondent alone. The percentage of relocatees involved at 
least weekly in "other" leisure time activities increased from 
five to 24 per cent, the percentage of controls so involved 
Emon iO eb: «22 per (Cant... sa) net wince as6 vores Biotspeos Cen. 

The number of respondents soime out, for dries: at 
least once “week decreased: from a0) to 24 per cenG camong 
relocatees while increasing from 26 to 31 per cent among controlg@ 
a net decrease tof dl perm rcent.,a The met Mecrease am shined 
playing is rather slight but of course the number of regular 
players is also rather few and for these regular players bingo 
playing has perhaps something ‘of the flavour ofan addiction. 
The number of respondents who play at least weekly declined 


among relocatees from seven to five while increasing from 10 
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to ll among controls, the number of respondents who play at 
least twice weekly declined from three to two among relocatees 
while remaining constant at five among controls. Going for a 
erive, picnic or swim outside of Hamilton also showed only a 
Slight decrease. The number who go at least weekly declined 
from 42 to 37 per cent among relocatees, from 46 to 45 per cent 
Bone» CONtrols. 

The percentage of respondents who work at a hobby at 
least once a month declined from 30 to 19 among relocatees 
while remaining constant at 26 among controls. Some hobbies 
are fairly expensive and the financial squeeze that relocatees 
felt may have been responsible for this decline in what would 
Hevally be a home centered activity. Reading of the news in 
newspapers at least twice a week decreased among relocatees 
from 74 to 66 per cent of respondents while increasing slightly 
snore cOMerols Prom Jol to 75° per cent.» Part, of this net 
decrease may be associated with the increased television 
Waiboninge Including the watching of television news but it is 
difficult to see why both news magazine reading and television 
news viewing should increase while reading the news in news- 
papers and listening to the news on the radio decrease. The 
decrease in listening to radio news was slight. The number of 
respondents who listen to radio news at least twice weekly 
decreased from 85 to 80 per cent among relocatees while remain- 


mie constant at 79 per cent among controls. There was also an 
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insignificant net decrease in the reading of books. The number 
of relocatees who reported reading books at least twice weekly 
decreased from 27 to 23 per cent while remaining constant at 

24 per cent among controls. 

One of the features the respondents liked about living 
in the North End was that grocery stores, drug stores, taverns, 
movie theatres, restaurants, and other such conveniences were 
located within walking distance. Table 9:1 shows the avail- 


ability of drug stores, taverns, theatres and restaurants. 


TAREE 29:21 


Percentage Distribution of Reported Number of Recreational 
Facilities Within Walking Distance of Respondent's Home, 
Relocatees and Controls: 1965 and 1968 
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Reloecatees Conterows 

1965 1968 1965 1968 
None available 0 3 6 4 
One available 6 17 13 14 
Two available 14 DE 24 26 
Three available Si 36 41 36 
Alt £0ur available 29 Be 16 PAAL 
Number of Cases (139) (YS9) (255) (ise; 


The number of respondents who reported that one or none of 

these facilities was available increased from six to LS per 

cent among relocatees while, decreasing trom £9 to 17 pet eeene 
among controls, a net increase of 15 per cent. The numbereor 
respondents who reported that three or all four of these facilld 

ties were to be found within walking distance from their home de: 


creased from 80 to 58 per cent among relocatees while remaining 


constant at 57 per cent among controls. Clearly relocatees 
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Found recreational facilities less conveniently located in 
relation to their homes after relocation. 

The number of recreational places within walking 
distance that the respondent frequented also declined. The 
number of respondents who frequently patronized two or more 
neighbourhood places decreased from 39 to 28 per cent among 
relocatees, from 33 to 32 per cent among controls. There was 
a corresponding increase of places trequented in other perts of 
Ene ecity. The percentage of respondents who regularly went to 
non-neighbourhood places increased from 15 to 20 per cent among 
relocatees while decreasing from 31 to 26 per cent among controls. 
But notice that even so relocatees are still somewhat less 
likely to be regular patrons at these non-neighbourhood 


Pecredtional: facilities. 


Summary 


The erfects of relocation on the leisure time activities 
Or eaqults Were apparently similar to the effects on the leisure 
Pvicsictaivities of children; home based activities Such as 
Bemonine teleyision increased, organizationally supported 
activities such as attending union meetings remained constant 
while decreasing among the controls and informal social activities 
with friends decreased. Relocatees found recreational facili- 
ie less conveniently located after relocation and the frequency 


of their patronage of neighbourhood facilities decreased. 


CHAPTER 10 


URBAN RENEWAL 


The average relocatee first heard about urban renewal 
in the North End in 1963, the average control in 1964. By 1965 
90 per cent of the relocatees and 82 per cent of the controts 
knew about urban renewal but it was not until 1967 that all 
relocatees and not until 1968 that all controls had heard about 
it. The most common source of information on urban renewal for 
both relocatees and controls was the daily newspaper and for 
both groups friends and neighbours were the second most common 
source. For relocatees the other most frequent sources of 
first information about urban renewal in the North End were a 
person or notice from the urban renewal office, the landlord or 
his lawyer and a public meeting concerning urban renewal. For 
controls, mass media other than the newspaper and public meeting 
were respectively the third and fourth most common sources of 
first information regarding North End urban renewal. 

By March, 1968 all relocatees had learned that they 
would have to move out of their homes. Eighty per cent of the 
relocatees acquired this information sometime between October, 
1964 and September, 1967. The median date was April, 1966. 

The median date of beginning to look for a new place was June, 
1966, the median date of finding a new place, November, 1966. 
The most frequently used method of looking for a new home was 


to walk or drive around looking for a place, 70 per cent of 
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the relocatees reported using this method. Sixty-three per cent 
used real estate agencies, 54 per cent newspaper ads, 20 per 
cent were helped by friends, relatives or neighbours and 12 per 
cent by the urban renewal office. The average number of places 
relocatees looked at before finding something acceptable was 

es 

The most frequent reasons for not taking places looked 
at were price, 48 per cent; poor condition, 37 per cent; size, 
24 percent; location, 23 per cent and prohibition of children, 
li per cent. In some cases there were, of course, more than 
one reason why the housing was not considered suitable. As 
already reported in Chapter 3, the median time spent looking 
for a new place was 36 hours or about three hours per place, 
counting time for such activities as checking newspaper ads, 
gOing to the place, looking it over and deciding. 

Only eight per cent of the relocatees reported that they 
had looked at Barrisfield Heights or Lawfield Heights or Mohawk 
Gardens or Roxborough Park or at any other public or low income 
housing. The most frequent reasons why those who desired to 
rent did not look at any public housing units were that they 
didn't know about them, that they cost too much, that they 
Wanted to/stay in the North End, that they didn't like public 
housing, that) they. didn't like the location of the public 
Housing units, that they thought they were not eligible for 


public housing and that the waiting list was too long. Of 


those who inquired, six families found that they were eligible 
and two had moved into public housing at the time of the post- 
relocation interview, both into Roxborough Park. One other 
family was on the waiting list. We also asked if any thought had 
been given to moving into the new James Street housing con- 
structed by Urban Renewal. Seventeen per cent of the relocatees 
and five per cent of the controls said they had thought about 

it and two per cent of the relocatees and one per cent of the 
controls said they had definite plans to move there. 

A question regarding the determination of the price to 
pay for a house was asked as follows: "The price that Urban 
Renewal pays for a house is usually calculated by finding out 
how much other similar houses in similar areas have recently 
sold for. Do you think this is the fairest way to determine 
how much Urban Renewal should pay for a house or do you think 
it would be fairer to pay the people being relocated enough to 
buy another house like theirs however much this is?" 

It is probably not surprising that 88 per cent of the 
relocatees favoured the second alternative but the fact that 
89 per cent of the controls also favoured the replacement cost 
alternative suggests that this may be a quite widely held norm, 
perhaps even community-wide. When asked why they chose the 
alternative that they did, the typical reply stressed that it 
was not the relocatee's choice to move, that he was being forced 


to move and in all fairness should be able to move into a home 


as good as the one he was forced out of even if i 
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able 10:1 shows the change in attitude toward urban 
renewal in the North End from 1962 to 1968. The 1962 data is 


based on a study by Peter Pineo (1964,1966). 


TABLE 10:1 


Percentage Distribution of Xesponses to the Questions Concerning 
Attitude Toward Urban Renewal 


mas 3 1962 : 1965S 1968 
Expect to Do Not Expect 
be to be Reloca- Reloca- 

Relocated Relocated tees CON LoL S tees Controls 
Favourable 42 S8 73 80 71 84 
Neutral 19 LS i iat 8 10 
Unfavourable 39 27 18 9 21 6 
No. of Cases 0 i i | (145) (138) (129) (139) (139) 


The change in attitude toward urban renewal in the North 
End has been discussed at some length in another place (Henry,1969). 
Briefly the conclusion of that analysis was that relocatees had 
gradually accepted the favourable image of urban renewal that 
was portrayed by the mass media and held by the majority of 
Hamiltonians. It was suggested that a fairly long period of time 
between the initial announcement of urban renewal plans and the 
actual demolition was necessary for this process of acceptance 


to take place. It should be noted however that there was an 
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eight per cent net decrease in favourable attitude toward urban 
renewal between 1965 and 1968, presumably as an effect.of actuag 
relocation, 

It is frequently possible to penetrate beneath an 
opinion held as a matter of social expectation by asking a pro- 
jective question. When we asked whether the respondent thought 
that in a city like Hamilton many people were lonely, we were 
asking a projective question. We assumed that the respondent 
would be talking about himself--projecting his feelings onto 
those of "people in Hamilton" and we thought that such a question 
might give more accurate results than the direct question, "Do 
you often feel lonely?" The results of these questions were 
pretty much as expected. There was a fairly strong correlation 
between the answers to the two questions but more respondents 
thought people in a city like Hamilton were lonely than reported 
they were lonely themselves. Eighty-two per cent of those who 
reported that they felt lonely often or most of the time said 
they thought that in a city like Hamilton many people would feel 
lonely compared with 73 per cent of those who sometimes felt 
lonely, 71 per cent of those who not very often felt lonely and 
48 per cent of those who never felt lonely. Sixty-three per 
cent of the respondents reported that they not very often or 
never felt lonely but only 28 per cent responded negatively to 


the question whether many people feel lonely in a city like 


Hamilton. 


In this section we took a similar approach when we 
asked, "What do your friends and neighbours who have been 
affected by the Urban Renewal Project think about Urban Renewal? 
Are they generally in favour or generally against it?” ‘The 
Same card was used for alternative responses as with the 
previous question regarding their own attitude to urban renewal. 
Table 10:2 shows the percentage distribution of responses on 
the perceived attitude of friends and neighbours. It is inter- 


esting to note that friends and neighbours are thought to have 


TABLE! 1032 


Post-Relocation Percentage Distribution of Perceived Attitude 
of Friends and Neighbours to Urban Renewal in the North End 


Relocatees Controls 
Very much in favour il Ly. 
Somewhat in favour 28 28 
Indifferent 16 a5 
Somewhat against ee Lo 
Very much against 22 vs 
Number of cases (133) (136) 


a much less favourable attitude toward urban renewal than that 
expressed by the respondents themselves. In fact the results 
were similar to that for the loneliness questions. There was 
a fairly strong correlation between the answers to the two 
questions but more respondents thought their friends and 
neighbours were unfavourable to urban renewal than, reported 


that they were unfavourable themselves. Ninety-five per cent 
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ot the respondents who thought their friends and neighbours were 
very much in favour of urban renewal were themselves very much 
in favour, compared with 53 per cent of those who thought their 
friends and neighbours somewhat in favour, 36 per cent of those 
who thought them indifferent, 37 per cent of those who thought 
them somewhat against and seven per cent of those who thought 
their friends and neighbours very much against urban renewal 
in the North End. Seventy-one per cent of relocatees said they 
were in favour of urban renewal in the North End but they 
thought that only 39 per cent of their friends and neighbours 
were; 83 per cent of the controls reported that they were in 
favour of urban renewal but thought that only 45 per cent of 
their friends and neighbours were. A possible interpretation 
Gt the projective response 1S that it represents 2 mom 
individualistic attitude--something like the opinion that the 
respondent would have if it weren't for the social pressure to 
think highly of urban renewal. The fact that the distribucnon 
of perceived attitudes of friends and neighbours is fairly 
similar to the distribution of respondents' attitudes reported 
in 1962 when urban renewal was quite new to Hamilton lends some 
Support to this interpretation. 

The three specific plans for the North End that were 
most frequently named were the same for relocatees and controls, 
new schools, low cost housing and a perimeter road. But the 


responses regarding groups that will benefit from urban renewal 
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in the North End show certain differences. In the pre- 
relocation interviews 48 per cent of the relocatees and 45 per 
cent of the controls thought that North Enders in general and/ 
or specific groups in the North End would benefit from urban 
renewal there. In the post-relocation interviews only 34 per 
cent of the relocatees continued to hold this view compared 

with 48 per cent of the controls, a net decrease of 17 pCa aeert « 
A similar net change took place with regard to whether the empty 
in general would benefit from urban renewal in the North End. 
The percentage of relocatees who agreed that the city in general 
would benefit decreased from 24 to 16, the percentage of 
COnErois*irom®*22 to 20; 

A somewhat different pattern exists concerning whether 
North Enders will suffer from urban renewal. The number of 
relocatees who agreed that people in the North End would suffer 
teilavived more or less constant, at 81 and’ 82 per cent’ while the 
foumber Or controls ianereased frome65 ‘to, 76 "per cent:;) -Anon¢g 
groups named as likely to suffer were older persons, home 
Owners, the poor, those with large families and those who had 
businesses in the North End. 

There was little difference between relocatees and 
Comtrols in their response to the question whether it) wastal- 
right to move people out of their homes in order to build a 
tirouchway or school. Seventy-five per cent of the relocatees 


and 75 per cent of the controls thought that building a school 
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was sufficient reason to put people out of their homes; «rol sper 
cent of the relocatees and 57 per cent of the controls thought 
that a throughway was sufficient reason. If people are toybe 
put out of their homes they will of course feel better about it 
if they think they are being required to move fovcasgood 
reason, so it is not surprising that at least as high aepercent. 
age of the nelocatees asiiof the controls think that the purpose 
for which they are being required to move is a good one. <Accept® 
ance of the main reasons for an urban renewal project is 
probably an important step in acceptance of the whole project 
and of the relocatee role. 

Table 10:3 shows the distribution of attitude toward 
the houses being torn down in the North End. As Table 10:3 


shows, relocatees were less likely than controls to approve of 


TABLE 03 


Percentage Distribution of Replies to the Question, "What Are 
Your Feelings About the Houses Being Torn Down in the North End?" 
Relocatees and Controls: 1965 and 1968 
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Relocatees Controls 

1965 1968 1965 1968 
Grief 5 4 2 1 
Disapproval Zo 21 {2 6 
Neutralrorjior! some; cagainst 

others, or don’t kiow 24 38 28 44 

Approval 38 34 he 43 
Elated 4 2 3 6 


Number of cases C39.) (139) (130) (139) 
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the houses being torn down in the North End. In the pre- 
relocation interviews 42 per cent of the relocatees approved of 
the houses being torn down compared with 58 per *cént of tthe 
controls. In the post-relocation interviews 36 percent of the 
relocatees approved, compared with 49 per eng ot the controls. 
The number who approved of the houses being torn down decreased 
among both relocatees and controls but so did the number who 
disapproved, from 34 to 25 per cent among the relocatees, from 
14 to seven per cent among the controls. Both relocatees and 
conrrols were more likely to report a neutral feeling in the 


post=relocation interviews. 


TABLE (10 3:4 


Percentage Distribution of Replies to the Question, ("What Are 
Toure FPeelainesvAbout the Construction’ That HasyBeen Built and is 
Planned For the North End?™ Relocatees and Controls: 1965, 1968 


Relocatees Controls 

1965 1968 1965 1968 
Grief 2 3 1 uf 
Disapproval 9 sy 6 9 
Neutral or for some, against 

others or don't know 28 33 af Sa 

Approval | 46 64 54 
Elated 4 1 2 4 
Number of cases Chas) (138) (124) (139) 


Table 10:4 shows the distribution of attitude toward 
the construction built and planned for the North End. Few 
respondents among either relocatees or controls disapproved of 


the planned construction but among both groups there was a 
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decline between the two interviews in per cent who approved. 
The number of relocatees who approved of the North End construct- 
ion decreased from 62 to 47 per cent, the number of controls 
from 67 to 58 per cent. The percentage who disapproved increased 


from 11 to 20 among relocatees, from seven to ten among controls¥ 


TABLE 1035 


Percentage Distribution of Replies to the Question, "If/When You 
Were Asked to Move, How Would/Did You Feel About It?" Relocatees 
aud "Gont rolls. 1965 and 1968 


ke locavees Controls 
1965 1968 1965 1968 
I definitely wanted to get out of 
there 12 7 LS 14 
I did't mind trying a different 
place to live 26 24 40 te 
I don't care where I live or 
don't know 12 6 9 S 
I thought I would miss my old place 26 26 21 19 
I definitely resented being moved 24 38 Lz, at 
Number of cases (136) (136) (124) (l35n 


Table 10:5 gives the distribution of replies to a quest- 
ion concerning reaction to being required to move. Relocatees 
in the post-relocation interview were asked, "When you were 
asked to move how did you feel about it?" Controls and relocat- 
ees in the pre-relocation interview were asked, "If you were 
asked to move how would you feel about it?" As Table 10:5 
shows, there was a 14 per cent increase between the two 


interviews among both relocatees and controls in the number who 


expressed definite resentment. Presumably the controls were 
influenced by the experiences of their friends and relatives who 
had been relocated. Some of the controls who replied: that they 
would not mind trying another place to live were probably think- 
ang in terms of voluntary movement, of finding another place 
they liked better and of moving there. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the relocatees reported that 
they had had no contact with the Urban Renewal office, 18 per 
cent reported four or more contacts; the median number of 
contacts reported was two. In 39 per cent of the cases the 
contact was initiated by someone from the Urban Renewal office 
calling on the respondent at his home; in 23 per cent of the 
cases the respondent went to the Urban Renewal office; seven 
me recéenc wr the: contacts were. by mail, and four per cent by 
mionme.. (Reliocatees occasionally praised, thes efforts of the 
Umbam ‘Remewalh orice, one per sent reported that. they were 
pleased with the help given by the Urban Renewal. office in find- 
ing a new place, but most comments about urban renewal were 
complaints. The most frequent complaints involved the price 
Ottered or paid for a house and the help given in finding a new 
location. Twenty-seven per cent of all relocatees complained 
about house price and 11 per cent about help in locating new 
housing. 

Fifty-three per cent of the relocatees reported that 


they had been treated unfairly in some way. Most instances in 
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which relocatees felt they had been treated unfairly involved 
money: the price paid or offered for a house or lawyers fees 
and other such expenses necessitated by relocation but borne by 
the respondent (see Chapter 3 for a list of such expenses 
frequently encountered). Relocatees also complained that the 
attitude of urban renewal officials was dictatorial, that's the 
price and that's it. About one relocatee in five felt that at 
was unfair to place the burden of finding new housing on the 
relocatees, that this should be the responsibility of the Urban 
Renewal office and the city. They felt that if the city were 
going to tear down their old homes, the city should be respons- 
ible for finding them new homes. 

Relocatees frequently mentioned that one effect of the 
relocation experience was a loss of faith in the integrity of 
city officials. We were interested to see whether this attitude 
would be generalized to an increased distrust of the motives of 
people in general. The question we asked in this regard was: 
"In “the paper and on TV you see ua lot ‘of things “about people 
being gypped and cheated and things like that, do you think thag 
many people take unfair advantage of others when they get a 
chance?" (Asked toward the end of the section on friends and 
relatives.) In both the pre- and post-relocation interviews 
43 per cent of the relocatees and 39 per cent of the controls 
replied affirmatively. Judging by this one question then there 


was no tendency to generalize relocatees' loss of faith in the 
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integrity of city officials. 

We checked a number of other general attitudes to see 
if they were influenced by the experience of relocation. We 
used just one question for this: "Do you think that most people 
who are successful are successful because of Luck, ability, 
better opportunities, hard work or pull (whom they know)?" Only 
one alternative showed a significant net change. The number of 
relocatees who chose hard work as an alternative decreased from 
40 to 29 per cent while increasing among the controls from 31 
to 36 per cent, a net decrease of 16 per cent. We see this 
loss of belief in the importance of hard work reflected in the 
many reports of relocatees who had worked hard for many years to 
buysachomet and), to;fix it up the way they liked it only to have 
their home torn down and they themselves forced to move to a 
new location. 

Wesintroduced) aeshort setiofsequestions regarding 
possible remedies for unfair treatment. of relocatees in this 
“ay>e, Lf saynumbersof »people in the North End thoughte they tad 
been treated unfairly by Urban Renewal, do you think it would 
have been of any use to complain to Mayor Copps?" Thirty-three 
per cent of the relocatees thought a complaint to Mayor Copps 
would have been of some use, 67 per cent that it would not have 
beén of any use. Simi larilyge 35a perccentsthought (that a,iconplaint 
to their Member of Parliament Joseph Macaluso might have been 


effective:. Only 25 per cent, thought. that a protest march might 
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have helped; 27 per cent indicated that they did not believe 

im protest marches (~The most common reason given as to why an 
organized protest would not have been effective was that the 
government is too powerful, 22 per cent of the respondents 
mentioned this factor; another 10 per cent said they thought 
such a protest was too likely to backfire by merely irritating 
government officials. Fourteen per cent thought that there were 
leaders in the North End who might have organized such a 

protest and nine per cent were able to name specific persons 

as possible leaders. 

There is one item of information that does not seem to 
fit in with the data of any chapter and so we would like to 
include it here as a sort of miscellaneous item. One sometimes 
gets the idea in reading some of the literature on urban renewal 
that not only is the housing to be demolished in poor condition 
but is also very dirty because the women are such poor house- 
keepers. In the section of the interview schedule that was 
filled out immediately following the interview the interviewer 
described the interior of the house, especially the neatness- 
messiness and cleanliness-dirtyness aspects. On the basis of 
this description each homemaker was coded as to her quality as 
a homemaker. Among the relocatees the number judged to be good 
or very good homemakers was 85 per cent in the pre-relocation 
interviews, 87 per cent in the post-relocation interviews. 


Among the controls the comparable figures were 86 and 84 per cent 


Summary 


The typical relocatee first learned about urban renewal 
in the North End sometime in 1963 by reading about it in the 
daily newspaper. He was told in April, 1966 "thatthe would have 
to move, he began looking for a new place in June, 1966 and 
found one in November, 1966. He probably walked or drove 
around looking for a new place, consulted a real estate agency 
and studied the newspaper ads. He spent 36 hours looking at 
12 places before finding something acceptable. Price and 
condition were his most frequent problems, although if he had 
children a "dogs and children not allowed" policy was another 
common difficulty. Even if he were a renter he probably did 
not look at any public housing, perhaps because he did not 
know about it or because he thought it too expensive or because 
he wanted to stay in the North End. 

Nearly 20 per cent. or Doth rel oeatees: ara controls 
thought that the price paid by Urban Renewal should be based 
Onereplacement cost rather than market price; ‘a home for a 
rome’. 

Relocatees are somewhat less favourably inclined toward 
urban renewal than they were prior to relocation, although 
their present attitude is apparently much more favourable than 
it’ was in 1962 when urban renewal was first being talked about 
in Hamilton. On the other hand, the distribution of perceived 


attitudes of friends and neighbours toward urban renewal is 
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fairly similar to the distribution of respondents! attitudes 
as reported in 1962, In other words, In the poaterelocation 
interviews friends and nelghboursa are thought to be much less 
favourable to urban renewal than the reapondentsa themselves, 

There was a net decrease of 17 per cent in the number 
of relocatees who thought that North Hnaders would benefit from 
urban renewal there, On the other hand, the number of relocate 
ees who agreed that North Unders would suffer from urban 
renewal was about 80 per cent in both interviews, while the 
number of controls who thought North Rnders would suffer 
increased from 68 to 76 per cent, About 78 per cent of both 
relocatees and controls agreed that building a school was a 
sufficient reason for moving people out of their homes and 
about 60 per cent of both groups agreed that a throughway was 
a sutfictent reason, 

Relocatees were leas Likely than controls to approve of 
the houses being torn down, In the post relocation interviews 
46 per cent of the relocatees approved and 28 per cent dis- 
approved; among the controls 49 per cent approved and sever 
per cent disapproved, There was a decrease between the two 
interviews in the percentage both of relocatees and of control 
who approved of the construction built and planned for the 
North Und: a decrease from O2 to 4? per cent among the 
relocatees, From O7 to SS per cent among the centrols, 


There was an increase between the two interviews in 


resentment about being moved, In the postesrelocation Interviews 


S8 per cent of the relocatees reported that thew definitely 
resented being moved out of thelr homes and 9} per cent of the 
controls reported that thev would definitely resent it if they 
were asked to move, 

The median number of relocatee contacts with the Urban 
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Renewal office was two, although 28 per cent of the relocatees 


reported no contact, Most frequent complaints involved the 


price offered or pald for a house and the help given in locating 


new housing. Fifty-three per cent of the relocatees felt they 
had been treated unfairly, Most instances of unfair treatment 
involved the price pald for a house or costs necessitated by 
relocation but borne by the respondent. 

Among a number of general attitudes that might have 


been influenced by the experience of relocation, the only one 


that showed a slenificant net change was the bellef in the value 


of hard work, Relocatees to some extent lost thelr belief in 
the relation between hard work and success, 

A final somewhat miscellaneous item: about 85 per 
cent of the homemakers in the study were judged to be good or 


very good homemakers, 
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PERSONAL ACCOUNTS OF RELOCATION 


The following pages present brief sketches of the 
relocation problems of a number of respondents as reported by 
our most experienced interviewers. The interviewers' comments, 
evaluations and interpretations are also inc Luded. 

All the payments had been made on the Rs'* house and 
they had no intention of leaving the North End. They liked the 
proximity to downtown and they had many friends there. Urban 
Renewal's offer of $12,400 was unfair because Mr. had fixed 
up the house, practically rebuilding the inside and had dug a 
new basement; also their house had a garage. In the beginning 
the Rs believed in the Urban Renewal people; believed they 
would be treated fairly. But when they were given such a low 
offer they became very worried and anxious. This was the 
beginning of a seven year battle with Urban Renewal that has 
left Mr. R. with anxieties and poorer health. 

Mr. R went to three lawyers before he found one that 
would take his suit. against: the city... Mr. R's appraisersysase 
that his four bedroom, one floor plan house with garage was 
worth $17,000 and indeed the Rs: had to pay $21,000 for the 


three bedroom, no garage home into which they moved. The 


* In this chapter all relocatees are called R. 
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teeadmitted that it was a neter home, but they had been 


comfortable and happy in the North End and they had had no 
financial problems. Now Mr. R worries all the time. Originally 
he had hoped to buy a lot and construct his own home. He 

Spoke to the Urban Renewal office six or seven times and though 
he was told there would be some lots available, he feels that 

he was given a complete runaround. A neighbour who had already 
relocated was offered a lot by Urban Renewal so he called Mr. 

R to tell him in hopes that Mr. R could Et The Vlotrbur Urhpan 
Renewal said that he was too late. 

Their financial situation was this: since they were 
contesting the Urban Renewal offer they had to borrow $10,000 
for a down payment on the new home. Ten days after moving Mr. 
R was laid off and they were stuck with monthly payments of 
$53.00 interest on the loan and $127.00 on the mortgage. Had 
this occurred on Strachan, part of these monthly payments could 
have been met by Mr. R's unemployment insurance and they would 
mave been able to hold to the status quo until work was avail- 
aole. As it was, they had used up all their savings and Mr. R 
was forced to spend the summer away from his family working on 
construction in northern Ontario. In the meantime the lawyer 
had had the case for four months and finally advised his client 
toigo to the newspaper with his story as he was powerless to 
Move anyone at city hall into action. Mr. R then went to the 


Spectator and following publication of his story, a city hall 
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official announced on the TV news that the Rs had been treated 
most unfairly and they they would be paid 90 per cent! of the 
offer until the price was settled. The final settlement came 
three months later. Mr. R called his lawyer during the intem- 
view and got the good news. Although the Rs had won a higher 
prace for their house, they (nad incurred debts arising from 
loans and lawyer fees, and they had a mortgage once again. _ They 


had also lost their belief in the integrity of city officials. 


A lady from Urban Renewal came to the house which was 
rented by Mrs. R, and said she would have to be out by the 16th 
of the month. Mrs. R had already paid for the full month. 

Mrs. R stated that she had to move in such a hurry and that it 


was awful to be uprooted after so many years from her home 


which everyone who visited admired. It was cozy and comfortable 
as the landlord kept it painted and in good repair. Lt was 
awful for her as she was a widow. If it hadn't been for her 


niece and nephew helping her, Mrs. R would have thrown up her 
hands in despair. She now shares a bedroom with her niece and 


her nephew's daughter in a two-bedroom apartment. 


The Rs moved from a rented house to Marina Towers. At 
first they had thought of buying a house and they were very 


upset when they found out how much it would cost. Then they 
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began considering an apartment. When they saw the present 
apartments they were very pleased and they are enjoying it very 
much. Their one complaint for themselves is the lack of 
shopping facilities (grocers, theatres, restaurants, ete.) 
which make it necessary to go out of the district for every 
need. Their other complaint is for Mrs. R's father who is 
unable to spend his last years in his own cottage as he has 
been relocated in the Senior Citizens Apartments. Also they 


miss the friendly neighbourhood feeling which for them is 


totally lacking in apartment living. 


"We were trying to be independent and make a life for 


ourselves. Urban Renewal didn't treat citizens and homeowners 
decently. When Urban Renewal wants property, people become 
second class citizens. We couldn't get another place because 


they didn't provide other housing--they should have had other 
places ready that people could afford. Took our house with 
nothing to offer in exchange, I would rather live in a chicken 
coup of my own than a rented palace. The price Urban Renewal 
Dad Wasn't enough to buy another house.” The Rs are now 
renting at $160.00 a month. Mr. R attended all meetings having 
to do with Urban Renewal in the North End but he thinks they 
were all lies. Different meetings had different stories. One 
meeting that Mr. R attended was an Ontario Municipal Board 


Meeting, an open meeting at the city hall. Ken Soble 
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promised a house of equal value. "We would certainly be 
compensated. Urban Renewal was different from expropriation 
and the North End was under Urban Renewal. We were told 
before houses were torn down, others were to be built. When 
renters asked, they were told to go ahead and make improvements 
as they would be personally compensated, not just the landlord. 
We put in a new furnace as we were told that we would be conm- 
pensated but it was not taken into the price of the house and 
we were not allowed to sell it separately. I think that 

Urban Renewal, the government, knew five years before the 
announcement, but people were allowed to buy and to settle in 
the North End without any warning." 

"Urban Renewal implied that if one didn't take their 
price, they would take the house anyway. North End people 
didn't get together to protest because they were told different 
stories, Ken Soble told a different story from the meetings in 
the North End. This disconcerted and disorganized people. At 
a meeting at St. Lawrence School a man who had been moved out 
for the new school tried to speak up and warn people but he 
was told that he had nothing to do with Urban Renewal and he 


was to go, he was almost put out of the meeting.” 


Mr. R is now a resident at Macassa Lodge. He was @ 
homeowner on Strachan with a paid-up house. His daughter and 


son-in-law and children lived with him and took care of all 


La 


SOXPeEnNnses, Mr. R objected to the way relocation was handled, 


Vhey sent the letters, and that was final; there was no come- 
back, Mr. R now has to travel all over to see his family and 
North tnd friends, Also expropriation was instrumental in 


breaking up his daughter's family, She left her husband and 


now lives on welfare. 


"IT was very unhappy because we had to move." Since the 


Rs were given only two months to find a house, they had to take 


the first thing they could find. This meant a larger mortgage 
and yet their house wasn't torn down for another year, The 
city used the house for welfare cases. Also the children had 


a long way to go to finish the year at school after the move, 


R was a renter in the North End. She was content with 
the rent, she had friends nearby and it was possible to get by 
financially, She resented her treatment by the lady from the 
Urban Renewal office who pushed her to sign for a place on 
Murray Street, "Tt was a veritable hole just because we live 
in the North End doesn't mean we live like pigs." Relocation 
affected Mrs, R's health; she was hospitalized several times. 


She has since moved to a more acceptable place. 


} 
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The Rs are living in a new mountain home, Mr, R 
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subcontracted the house himself and they are therefore very 
satisfied with it. However, they resent relocation because 
their taxes are twice as high as they were in the North End. 
The present house cost three times as much as their home in” the 
North End and they are back to where they were ten years ago 
financially. In addition Mr. R's life was easier--he had more 
time to enjoy himself. He spent seven months after work plus 
three weeks of holidays building the house. This meant working 
on the house daily for seven or eight hours after finishing his 
regular job on the furnace at Stelco. Also he feels that Urban 
Renewal should have paid him double the original price of the 
house as this is how much housing costs have gone up in ten 


years. 


Mrs. R 1s very bitter about relocation. SWeylos¢ mer 
job when she took off time to move. Her employer hired a new 
immigrant for lower wages (no union). She has not worked since 
them although she has tried all over for work, Mrs. Relhas 
found she is turned down because of her age (about 50). Also 
she feels that the anxiety caused by eight years of uncertainty 
as to when they would have to move was a "terrible thing to do 
to people”. This uncertainty @elso kept the Rs fromumaking 
necessary repairs to the house as it was not at all clear that 
they would be reimbursed. The result was like living in 


limbo--'"'not like your own home". The most devastating action, 


_ 
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however, was the Urban Renewal offer of $10,000 for.a house on 
two registered lots that they had been offered $18,000 for ten 
years previously. After three years of negotiation they 

finally signed for $16,000 under threat that they would be 
expropriated. Mrs. R said that Urban Renewal was operating with 
lies. Mr. Soble said at the first meeting that they would be 
paid market value plus ten per cent. But the Urban Renewal 
officials always hedged when they attempted to remind them of 
this. The final blow is to hear now that they may never build 


thesroad at. all. 


Mrs. R is an energetic, bustling housekeeper and mother 
Orttives She had previously lived on Strachan in-a’single 
dwelling which had been greatly improved by her husband in the 
Hine years that they were owners. \ They rented the upstairs and 
Werceaple to cover the cost of their monthly payments with 
this income and an income from renting three garages on their 
very large lot. Now they are living in a semi-detached home 
pat nas Virtually no Vand.” ~There 15742) side:drives (not 
finished) and the postage stamp size backyard has a beautiful 
Veretuple jvarden planted by Mrs. Rand her husband. The cost 
of this house was $11,500, $600 more’ ‘than they received from 
Urban Renewal. The monthly payments are $85.00 while 
previously (on Strachan) they were $65.00 (and this was covered 


by garage rental and rental of the upper duplex). So they are 
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having a much harder time making ends meet, to the point that 
they had to borrow money to pay their taxes and they are late im 
paying their hydro and telephone bills; ‘The prite’ that Urban 
Renewal paid was only $1,500 more than the Rs had paid nine 
years previously before Mr. R had improved the house with re- 
plastering.) paintings rewiring, etc. 

The Rs were living well and without worry on Strachan. 
Mr. R has been sick with ulcers and hospitalized for four 
weeks since relocation. This hospitalization also was a great 
financial set back, so much so that the Rs applied for public 
housing as they couldn't keep up their payments. Everything 
had apparently been approved when they got a second series of 
applications in which questions like,"what do you keep in your 
fridge" so insulted and infuriated Mr. R that he tore, up; the 
papers 

Mrs. R doesn't like the new neighbourhood as it's far 
from the centre of town where her family lives and she has to 
spend her meager funds.on car. fare inorder to visit, them, 
(She walked back and forth to visit her husband in the hospital 
to save car fare). Also she feels the people are not as friend= 
ly as.on Strachan. As ishe said, "ita chidd fabis. and haves 
himself no one cares, but on Strachan someone would stop or 
come out and help". It was much friendlier there and Mrs. R 


felt she was among her own. 


Mrs. R is very unhappy with their semi-detached house 
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aswtnere is very little privacy either in the garden or in the 


house where the walls are like paper. The moving allowance was 


not enough so the Rs and a friend had to work like crazy to 
move themselves. The Present yard 16. so smal? , there is no 
place for the children to play. The Rs spoke of the beautiful 
facilities at the Bennetto recreation centre and how they 
enjoyed having their children use it and only wished it were 
more convenient. 

Their present home is spotless and shows that a great 
deal of time and money has been spent to improve it. This also 
indicates that the Rs have a certain standard which must have 
existed in their previous home and for which they were not at 
aligconpensated.. .Mrss Ri longssfor an,extra- dollar in her 
pocket so that she can dress her children better. She also 
longs for a smart dress as she appreciates looking fashionable. 
She was able to dress better when they lived on Strachan. 

Mr. R confirmed all that Mrs. R said but seemed more 
peady to forget.it, possibly .for,two reasons. ,Qneévis that he 
has an ulcer and he doesn't want to aggravate himself and 
Second is that he doesn't have to cope daily.with, the shopping 
anid. care of the .children,and the house which keeps constantly 
before Mrs. R the conditions which worry and aggravate her. 

Mr. R thinks that Urban Renewal is a good thing but he feels 
very strongly that he was given an unfair price and that he was 


forced to sign because the threat of going to court was more 
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than a poor man could cope with. Mr. R is terribly anxious 
about his responsibilities to his family. Both Mr. and Mrs. R 
expressed the wish to be single with no responsibility so much 
were they weighted down by the financial worries that relocation 


has caused. They were, however, both devoted parents. 


Mr. R was quite bitter about Urban Renewal and refused 
the interview several times as he felt it was a useless 
exercise. He relented eventually, however, and was most 
cooperative. He had been a renter on Strachan for 23 years and 
considered it his home. He had spent his own money decorating 
and altering it through the years as had his neighbours who 
were also renters. Then one day he just had to get his things 
together and move. They had so much difficulty finding a place 
to rent that they turned to the Urban Renewal office for help. 
The woman who took Mrs. R around was as shocked as Mrs. R at 
tle Standard of housing oftered, She sdid-it wasn't 11t to 
live in. Mr. R fell sick from anxiety at this time. “Desperate 
they finally took an apartment behing 2 butcher Shop. The 
smell of the meat and the general living conditions sent the 
wife to hospital with a nervous breakdown. Mr. R was then in 
a most trying position. “He found it hard to keep his’ mind? on 
his work. After work he had to prepare the family meal and then 
he had to search for another place to rent. 


Since moving into the new place Mr. R has put down all 
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new flooring and installed new kitchen cupboards with the help 
of his son-in-law. In addition he has had the place: redecorated 
and it all looks very clean and comfortable. There is still 
much that Mr. R wants to do to bring the plate Up, to the 
standard of his former dwelling. The final irony ‘to him is the 
setting aside of the plans for Strachan Avenue. "They broke a 
pou sot hearts” Mr. Ri said. ‘They 'should ‘have Yet us stay oon 
until they knew they would need the land for sure. "I know 

one fellow from Strachan who hasn't worked steady in the last 
four years since Urban Renewal.'' Both husband and wife have 
become real nervous cases since they lost their house on 
Strachan and have a mortgage on their new house. Mr. R feels 
tae it 15 thé responsibility of Urban Renewal to rehouse those 


EMey “expropriate. 


The Rs were forced to move in March 1966. They had 
four children all under five years of age. They had been 
offered a low income house to rent but didn't have enough 
Money to pay the’ first month*s»rent in’ advances: After having 
paid the rent on the place they were living in, they were a 
few dollars short of the $112 needed. Therefore they had to 
Miss! Out on this opportunity. 

The family split up between *three other families. They 
stored their furniture for eight months in a relative's 


basement until they could find a place to live. The furniture 
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pote stained: and rusted. oahe children's clothing got mildewed 
and much of it had to be thrown away. 

The Rs were having a hard time making ends meet and to 
make things worse Mr. R lost his job. At the time of interview 
the Laniulyswass om weltare., Mr. 1K remarked, ''Now that we are 
on welfare we are able to live in a home that we couldnt 
afford to live in when I had worked." This puzzbed Mx. ok: 

Mrs. R seemed more secure and content with this new arrangement, 


but Mr. R would have been happier if he had a job to go to. 


The Rs' teenage son is physically handicapped. "We 
have more worries now because if we lived on James Street we 
would have none. It started when we were forced to move in 
1966. My son there had everything close, school and doctor, 
but not out here. I know I am very Sick because I worry tcc 
muchs 

Mr. R was a small businessman and had his shop in front 
of theirihome. This arrangement made 2t easier for thesparverts 
to see that their son's needs were looked after. 

Mr. R said "I lost my shop there because it was at my 
house and I was out of work for one year. l lost about 92,0008 
People like me who have not much money have been forced to move 
and find other places, these are more expensive than we could 
have permitted ourselves." "I went to a meeting but nobody 


listened to my complaint about my house and my business. I 
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wasn't given any money for the business there. We were alright 
there and now we have money problems, worries, no friends and 
stores are too far. When I had to buy another house the money 
Urban Renewal gave wasn't enouen. 

The new house costs $27,000 with a $10,000 down payment. 
Mrs. KR Said, “Even if this house is better I- like. the other 
because over there it didn't cost as much as here--I knew 
people there and it was very close to CvVeTyehings I really 
miss the house there, it was just right because my husband had 
the shop in front and he could even help take care of our son-- 


very convenient there and not so expensive." 


When® the Rs couldn't find a place that 'they “could 
afford they thought the family was going to have to break up 
and live in separate rooms. A real estate agent finally found 
a nousée tor them that they could afford but when the people that 
were living there moved out the Board of Health condemned it 
and the Rs lost their $700 down payment. As a temporary 
measure they rented a house in the North End from Urban Renewal 
but when the water pipes in the house froze, Urban Renewal would 
HoOtarevalry the pipes@but returned halt aemonth’s° rentis ° Ther Rs 
had/to pet water from the next door neighbour for several 
Honthns untileathey could findsanother place fo live,’ Mrs R was 
still very grateful to Urban Renewal because they were allowed 


to stay even under these horrible conditions. 
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The Rs are a past-middle-aged couple who had lived in 
their old home in the North End for over 19 years. They got 
their final notice to move in January 1968 to vacate by 
February 1, 1968. This move during zero weather caused much 
hardship and sickness. 

At first the amount of money Urban Renewal paid for the 
Rs' home seemed generous; however, they found they could buy 
only a very small house on the mountain with it. The move wads 
costly. Much of their furniture had to be given away because 
they didm't have room for Lt in this small house. 

Mr. R missed his garden and since they were forced to 
get out in winter he couldn't take any of the plants out of 
the garden with him. When they went to get them in» the spring 
they had all been dug out. Now he must start all over again. 

The Rs couldn't understand why it was so necessary to 
have been forced to move in mid-winter when nothing had been 
done with the property yet. And the Rs think that they should 
have been allowed at least $5,000 more to enable them to buy 
another home of equal value. They are close to retirement’ age 


and feel that they can't take on a new mortgage now. 


Mrs. R had heard that people in her neighbourhood were 
being given notice to move. When she asked her landlord he 


told her he had sold the property to the city and was going to 
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let Urban Renewal "put them out." They were given one month's 


notice and had to move in mid-winter. This made it most 


dipricult. The Rs- had a young child and Mrs. R was expecting 


another very shortly. 

The block of houses the Rs had lived in was downtown 
and the land has stood vacant for three years. 

Mrs. R said that in all fairness a definite date should 
be given with enough notice that people could plan ahead. The 
landlord didn't give tenants notice to move because he didn't 
want to lose any rent. He owned many properties in that area. 
After the city bought the property he'd let Urban Renewal give 
them a thirty-day notice to move. It will be necessary for 
this family to move again because their present place is too 
anconvenient, not close to a school or a playground or to 
shopping. But on the short notice to move the Rs were forced to 
take it because it was the only apartment they found that 


allowed children. 


he Rs were among the carly «relocatees.  ©As “scones 
they received the letter from Urban Renewal, Mr. R went out to 
look for another home and found one in one month's time. He 
called Urban Renewal that he was ready to sell but had to wait 
for Urban Renewal to send their cheque one week past the 
closing date of the sale of the house. The Rs had to stay in 


the old house and pay Urban Renewal $16.00 rent (for their 


tardiness). 

Although Mr. R did not complain, their present costs 
are high. The total cost of the home was $16,500 with first and 
second mortgages totaling $13,500 as compared with a mortgage 
of $4,900 in the North End. They now pay a higher rate of 
interest on their new larger mortgage. Because of this and 
because of the costs of repairs, moving, lawyer PEGS MC UG a, 
Mr. R had to get another job in addition to the one he already 
had. He works 40 hours a week at his regular job and 30 hours 
a week at his second job. Mrs. R had taken in three chuldnen 


from the Children's Aid to supplement their income as well. 


The Rs were paid $10,000 for their house by Urban 
Renewal. After paying off their mortgage they were left with 
about $7,000. The best deal they could get on a new house was 
in Grimsby for $17,500. They found out later that they “couldn@s 
get a clear deed to the property, although they had been assured 
that in time all would be straightened out and for the time 
being they could pay rent. Mr. R changed jobs and decided to 
buy an old home closer to his work. They paid $12,000 for 
this old frame house. Their present mortgage is for $8,000, at 
hiner per cent interest. Their old home in» the, Urban, Renewaa 
area had had a $2,800 mortgage at seven and one-half per cent 


interest. 


Mr. R is renovating the whole house and is doing most 
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GL the work himself: Theseost of materials, of a new furnace, 
of the higher interest rate on a larger mortgage, of lawyer 
fees and of an unnecessary move to Grimsby has become a great 
burden and the long hours of hard work after his» regular job 
rm renovating his home is affecting Mr. R*s health, He 
conplained that a former back injury (dise trouble) 1s bother- 


ing him again. The Rs are also very concerned about their 


envidren's schooling, recreation and friends. 


Mr. R had lived seven years in the same place before 
Urban Renewal had forced him to move out. Since then he has 
moved five times in two years. He now lives in an old 
dilapidated house that is rented out to several families and 
roomers. Mr. R has a back room on the second floor that serves 
as a kitchen and two other rooms on the third floor. For this 
he pays $90 a month plus utilities. The bathroom is shared by 
another family and at least two other roomers. It is lELVthy 
looking and very old. Mr. R did not complain about the cost 
or the landlord, in fact he said that he was a “yroce friendly 
fellow". But perhaps Mr. R was afraid of having to look for 
other living quarters if he did complain. He said that he had 
been made to move out of some places so that the new owner 
could raise the rents. He said he knew this was so because all 


the tenants were made to move. 
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Mrs. R is a proud elderly woman (close to 90 years old) 


now in poor health. Mrs. R looked immediately for a home upon 
getting ner notice tooneve from Urban Renewal. "T had to--lI 
only had a month to get out.'' Her former home was sold, to 


Urban Renewal for $15,000. She hadn't been paid the money when 
she had to move so she borrowed $300 from a neighbour to paint 
and paper and put down linoleum before moving into the house 
where she now lives. It is a horrid, smelly place heated by a 
gas space heater. The money put into the place, seems wasted; 
it looks ready to be condemned. Mrs. R is hoping to get into 
a Senior Citizens apartment. She has an application in for one: 
To help pay the cost of the house which was $80 per 
month mortgage plus $20 for heat and $3 for electricity, Mrs. 
R's son moved in with her. He is over 60 years old and lives 
on a disability pension. He has also applied for a Senior 
Citizens apartment. “They offered us an apartment each but we 
couldn't afford it--our pensions are too small. We told them 
that we couldn't afford to each have a different apartment, 
which we couldn't, but they said that that was all they could 


eLter. us... 


The Rs have three children living at home, ages nine to 
16 years. This family has moved twice due to Urban Renewal and 
now may have to move again. Mrs. R said they had to move with 


one month's notice. They had been shown the low income housing 
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but had thought that it was too expensive... They realize now 


that it costs the same amount of money to live where they are 
and regret not taking the low income unit. Mrs. R said that 
with such short notice they didn't have time to find another 


place to live or to realize that rents were hrgher- all-over. 


The Rs are a middle-aged couple who had owned their own 
home in the North End. When their home was to be taken cver by 
Urban Renewal they decided to move into their son's home to 
bOCk aitter his five children and thus enable both their son 
and daughter-in-law to work. They didn't inquire into or apply 
for low income housing because they said they couldn't afford 
tO pay that much rent. The house 1s terribly old and dilapi- 
faved, It is heated by three stoves since there is no furnace. 
They find it very cold during the winter months and Mr. R is 
recuperating from a brain tumor.operation: The Rs didn*t 
get any moving allowance because they thought it was only given 
Poeetana laess with children.» Mrs. R: asked, "Whyj)do poor people 
have to be pushed into debt?" She feels that Urban Renewal 
hasn't put up enough homes at reasonable cost and has created 
great emotional and financial hardship for everyone in the 
North End. Also everyone was left up in the air as to whether 
they would have to move or not. Mrs. R seemed to have an 


overwhelming sense of powerlessness. 
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In October, 1965 the Rs moved due to Urban Renewal. In 
September, 1966 they moved again due to Urban Renewal. The 
house they now live in is in poor, run-down condition. The 
Rs did not know about the low income housing rentals. They 


are paying $90 per month rent plus $50 for heat and Say SOm Lor 


electricity. As bad as this house is, Mrs. R said the other 
one was worse. The reason they couldn't rent a better place-- 
"no kids wanted''. They have four children living at home, aged 


Seven. toyl2. 

Mrs. R seems to have lost pride in her appearance and 
to haves given up trying cto make @ go of things, (6:27, sue a4 
badly insneed of dental care, the children are filthy \ tre 
whole house is dingy and tattered. She complained of feeling 


nervous and tense. 


Mr. R Said “It haswanconvenienced me to: find) ay piacere 
live and we*re wotried half the time abouts getting, tossed Ome, 
Just moving around from here to there. They got some shacks up 
there (James Street) but you gotta go on welfare to get them. 

Ie Pot my Name twice in there but didn't. even vet antl answer 
back.’ They put up 17 houses; ' they’ re’ nice insade.’ ) Youlmant 


pet, them, thats) sla uM 


Mr. R is a retired steel worker who lived 37 years in 


his own home in the North End. He complained that older people 
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were forced to move out and to buy newer homes which were much 
more expensive. His new home cost $16,000. He said that he 


became sick over it and hasn't been feeling well since. "I 


had worked for years and years--what they paid me wasn't enough. 


ie tad’ tov Leave his hobby'shop- and. his/wine cellar im his old 


home. 


Mr, B's daughter said, “Father accepted the figst woftrer 


Hace, ne didn't try to fight’ for more money, he was too 


Seared." Mr, R's concern was for finding another place to Live. 


He felt that the old house was worth $15,000 but they only got 


piles, 8.010). 


After paying $16,000 for their present home the Rs have 
had to spend another $700 to fix up the porch. Relatives are 
doing the work otherwise it would cost even more. They also 
had to spend about $50 to fix up the approach and $250 to re- 
wire the whole house. "We couldn't take anything unless we 
bought it. We would have liked to take the light fixtures, 
doors and cupboards." Urban Renewal wouldn't let them take out 


anything from their old house. "Had to buy everything back." 


The Rs had bought their home in the North End 15 years 


ago. Urban Renewal offered to pay less money than they had 


oe ek a 


paid for it IS* years ago. After holding out for one year the 
Rs were forced out and paid $1,000 more than the: first, offers 
They had to pay over $125 for lawyer fees when they were forced 
to sell to Urban Renewal. They couldn't buy another home for 
the money they got so they moved into a duplex, paying $105 

a month rent. The Rs have’ five children living -at home and an 
adult son who is partially paralyzed. The wife works as a 
waitress, the husband is disabled and has a pension. Their 


total income is less than $5,000 per year. 


When I first went to interview the Rs, Mr. R flew into 
a rage, berating Urban Renewal, Ken Soble, Graham Ems lies ere. 
etc. He said that he would not be interviewed but his wife 
could be if she wanted. During the interview Mrs. R was quite 
calm until the Urban Renewal section, and then all her emotions 
poured out. She was very resentful of the manner in which she 
was treated by a woman from the Urban Renewal office and said 
they were shown "dumps" as if these places were good enough for 
people in the North End. They moved in desperation into one 
place over a store and found that nothing had been done by the 
landlord=<cas not hooked up, no oil] for furnace -(cold Sprig 
that year) and the hall and living room were a passage way for 
the storekeeper. They stayed for two months during which time 
Mrs. R went into the psychiatric ward at the General. She 


stayed for three weeks, although her doctor wanted her to stay 
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longer. Mr. R found another place for them which was only a 
block away from their old home, but Mrs. R felt they were far 
away. Though this home was in better condition, she wanted it 
to be on Strachan Street East. Their present landlord is «a 
brother of the landlord on Strachan Street East and according 
to Mrs. R "the family owns a lot of property in the North End." 
Mrs. R said they received no notice that they would have to 
move, until the city phoned them and said they must vacate in a 
month. When asked if the landlord had not told them or given 
them any warning, Mrs. R said the landlord didn't know! She 
was sympathetic. (Several people on Strachan Street East have 
Saude the! Samer thing.) 

Mrs. R's health has suffered, she is very tense, and 
nec Harriage has been atfected. She works from 3 to 7 p.m, to 
keep her mind off herself, and the hours let her avoid her 
husband's home coming time when he is probably tired and cranky. 
Resays "He rants and raves." . She is resentful of being, moved 
out of her district (although only a block away) and resents 
the James Street housing, although she has not been inside, and 
feels that the rent is too high. The move has definitely 
upset their family life. Mrs. R said that she would always 
hate Urban Renewal for upsetting her health, her marriage and 


her family. 


Mr. R is black and after the war the Rs had encountered 
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discrimination in a request for public housing so they didenot 
inquire into public housing again. When they lost their house 
on Strachan, they looked for a new home but could find nothing 
that they could afford on their money. They decided to move 
into an apartment and have spend about $2,500 on furnishimgese 
They have made a most attractive home. The wife no longer works 
but is involved in social work on a volunteer basis. Although 
her health has improved because of not working and she realizes 
all the advantages of apartment living, she wants her own home 
and 15 still bitter at’ the way allo the North Endy peoples weme 
treated. "They tore down houses without any provision for 
owners or renters despite all the promises of Ken Soble and 


Omehe mr Se 


Mr. R-had lived in a rented room in a house on Strachan 
Street. When his landlady told him that he would have to move 
he went to live with his niece. He had no contact with Urban 
Renewal and his landlady told him nothing about the Urban 
Renewal office or what her letter said. The niece has young 
children which bother him a bit, and he spends most of his time 
Ou fishin? OF Visiting older frends and welatuvess ailero 
whom live in the North End. He lives on welfare payments of 
$97.00 a month. Though he gives the appearance of being active, 
and it took a heavy downpour to find him home, he is really very 


lonely and misses the congeniality of his former boarding house. 
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He seemed almost afraid to hold any controversial opinions for 


tear of losing his little niche in society, although he did 


make one negative comment about tearing the houses down in the 


Nome hse nd). 


Mrs. R is now living in her own apartment in the Ken 
Soble building but she probably would not be there if a member 
from Grace United Church had not helped her. She has four 
grown children but never mentioned them as helping her or being 
concerned. She had been told by her landlord two years before 
she moved that Urban Renewal were taking the house in which she 
had a room and kitchen priviledges. She started trying to find 
a place by watching the advertisements and phoning, but. she 
POuUndgesihat-all.the rentswerertoo high. Finally, as the house 
was about to be torn down she moved into this apartment. She 
put her name in at the Urban Renewal office for help but she 
never heard from them. She had worried very much over having to 
move, partly because she did not know any other part of the 


tCacysbput the: North» End. 


The Rs received their notice to move from their land- 
lord in April 1966. The landlord did not tell them about the 
Urban Renewal office and Mr. R had a very difficult time find- 
ing a place to live. Finally, his pregnant wife and their 


young children moved in with friends while Mr. R lived in his 
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truck for a week looking all day and evening for a new home. 

He found a place over a fish shop. Mr. R thought that Urban 
Renewal was a good idea, especially getting rid “of “old "houses, 
but he felt that his Strachan Street house was ina, Sacer 
district for children. He was worried about his wife and small 
children going out on the street in the new nieghbourhood. He 
was surprised to learn that he could have obtained help from 


Urban Renewal but a bit skeptical that they would really have 


helped him. 
Mrs. R has a real feeling of being uprooted. She 
misses her friends who no longer live close by. She misses being 


able to walk uptown to shop and she misses being able to drop 
in at a tavern for a social drink. Mrs. R owned the house in 
the North End and had no idea how to sell it to the city or how 
to buy another house. She felt that the Urban Renewal office 
offered little help. They simply told her, "ask your lawyer". 
The dates for moving were indefinite--from the Spring of 1966 
until the Spring of 1967--and Mrs. R felt that Urban Renewal 
might not go through. The uncertainty of it bothered her. 
Although she admits that she likes the new house better, the 
Rs now have a mortgage to worry about, and they are at an age 
where they should be thinking of retirement not mortgages. 

Mr. R also misses his friends and is now far from his work. 


However, he gets out more than his wife. He feels that Urban 
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Renewal did not help people to make the physical move, that 
Owners were not paid enough money for their houses when compared 
to housing costs everywhere else, and he feels that Urban 
Renewal was badly planned. They tore down houses that could 
have been used, tore down houses before new houses were ready 

or even begun, and forced people to leave a district they had 


known all of their lives when they could have been rehoused in 


the same district. 


When this couple had to move from the house they rented 
from Mr. R's brother, they were unable to find another house 
to rent as they had four children. They have now bought a 
house, and although they are happy’ to own their own home, they 
geewtecling the pinch of ownership. The upstairs is *réented 
out, and they are quite crowded. They feel they have had to 
buy a house long before they had saved enough money to make it 


Dic faecal, 


Mr. and Mrs. R feel that Urban Renewal has not been very 
helpful. Urban Renewal held up the money on the old house, and 
a real estate agent had to help them at the time that they 
bought their new house. Mr. R claimed that the Urban Renewal 
office couldn't answer questions, and didn't seem to know many 
of the basic facts of Urban Renewal. Mrs. R claimed that their 


house was evaluatéd at a 1956 price, and that they were not 
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compensated for recent improvements. Mr. R siaid that. Urban 
Renewal were dictatorial over the price--"that's the .priceanc 
tasers erties. 


Mr. R is a very old man and when his house was sold te 
Urban Renewal he lived first with one daughter and then another 
as he couldn't find any other place to live. Now he is living 
in a semi-private apartment with another man. He misses his 


own home, and would like to live in "one of these towers", buet 


it costs too much money. He used to lawn bowl, but now he 
finds that he's too far away. It seems likely that he would 
have been better off in his own home. As it is he is cut off 
from the security and activity that went with living in his 


own house. 


When Mr. R sold his house to Urban Renewal he moved in 
with his in-laws. After several months he left his wife and 
went up north. He's back now and is living with another woman. 
He says that Urban Renewal gave him no help in relocating. 

They never contacted him after saying that they would, and they 
never responded to his inquiries. He feels that moving in with 


in-laws broke up his marriage. 


Mrs. R worries about her debts. She still has a store 
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eiethe North End but she doesn't. live there anymore. She has to 
stay home sometimes and so she works only half time as the 
store) 1s so.far from home.. She has used her Savings to help 
pay for her new home and also has a loan from the bank while 
she is waiting for Urban Renewal to settle. Mrs. R feels that 
the appraiser has not been fair, Urban Renewal is not giving 
her anything for goodwill or loss of business. Most of her 
customers have moved away and her store is now losing money. 
Mrs. R's daughter says that they have been offered 
$14,000 for the store and house while similar stores she has 
looked at elsewhere would cost three to four times that much. 
ene feels that her mother has lost her livelihood, But you 
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Thais. couple is deeply,dn' debt... Their mortgage payments. 
taxes and upkeep are very high and Mrs. R has bought many 
things on time, They also owe on charge accounts and they have 
me ance. doctor bi lla. «Mrs, Ry suffers, from a variety of, ailments, 
Ma. ho dus. Very tense ,).and) the, chaldren have, suffered, from thas. 
Mc. R has an -army- pension ,(probably disabilaty,, may De his 
heart). The wife was caring for two babies for Children's 
Aid but was planning to give this up as the house is too 


crowded and their crying upsets her husband. 


On being relocated Mr. and Mrs. R separated. Mrs. R 
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and their son live in a quite tiny apartment and share a bath- 
room with another apartment. Mr. R lives in®a) foom Tithe 
same neighbourhood and visits his wife and child every day. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. R are on welfare. 


This man epitomizes the relocated North End TesSidene 
particularly the European who came to this country with nothing 
but his energy. R worked hard in a factory, spent his evenings 
and holidays improving his home. He tried to be a good 
citizen and was intensely proud of his independence and 
intensely concerned with providing a good home for his family. 
He had good friends in the North End; he had spent all Wis 
years there and felt» strongly about his ties there.” He tad 
built up a pattern of living partly based on his close proximity 
to the downtown. He had achieved a paid up house and the 
security that he would spend the rest of his years in this home 
which he had improved to the point where he could relax and 
enjoy it. Then Urban Renewal came and told him he'd have to 
move--gave him a price for his home based on market value, not 
on its value to him, and forced him out on the real estate hunt 
with neither the capital nor the energy nor the inclination 
to start all over again. He will never be the same. 

Relocation has undermined his health, his security ohis tavtn 
in the community. He speaks of dying. "Nobody cares" he keeps 


saying. "Maybe to those people it didn't seem much, but to me 
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I was very happy there. I had fixed it up and it was very 
comfortable." Mr. R has Been forced to retire but he has two 
pre-teenage children to raise and this heightens his insecurity 
because of the large mortgage he now has and the fact that all 


his savings were used in the move. 


CHAPTER 2 


SUMMARY 


In Chapter 4 all of the relocation effects relating te 
housing that could be classified as either desirable or 
undesirable were presented in Table 4:2 as a way of summariz- 
ing the data on housing. In this chapter all of the other 
relocation effects (those not relating to housing) that can be 
categorized as desirable or undesirable, positive or negative, 
are presented in Table 12:1 as one way of summarizing the 
eticces of relocation, (The summaries at the end of each 
chapter provide another overview of the Material, ) 

The reader is encouraged to make his own tabulation of 
the positive and negative effects of relocation but according 
to the categorization presented in Table 12:1 and Table 4:2, 
40 per cent of all the effects of relocation were positive, 

60 per ¢ént négative. This difference is significant at time 
.01 level; that is to say if the measures of relocation 
effects used in this study are accepted, we can be 99 per cene 


certain that the effects of relocation on those relocated have 


been predominantly negative. 
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TABLE 1251 
NET DIFFERENCES FOR ALL NON-HOUSING MEASURES 


Positive 


Net LP 6 
[tem* Outcome Negative 
Work 
Occupational status Higher P 
Employment status Fewer 
Tut ace N 

Unemployment--time unemployed in previous 3 years Less FP 
Unemployment--time since last worked Less P 
lastance to work Further N 
iime required to get to work Greater N 
Satisfaction with job pay Less N 
Satisfaction with pension plan Greater P 
Satisfaction with job security Less N 
Satistaction with job seniority Greater P 
Satistaction with the work itself Greater P 
satrass action with the boss Less N 
Satisfaction with other people at work Less N 
Urner factors about work Liked More P 
Other factors about work disliked Fewer P 
General satisfaction with job Less N 
Wate'S perception of husband"s job satisfaction Less N 
Wife's approval of husband's job plans Less N 
Number laid off work More N 
Peerer previous job More N 
Prefer something specific about previous job More N 
Would miss something about present job if had to change Fewer N 


Shopping 

Prstance to food store Greater N 
Eating places within walking distance Fewer N 
Drug Stores within walking distance Fewer N 
Taverns within walking distance Fewer N 
Movie theatres within walking distance Fewer N 
Health 

Number who died Fewer P 
Serious accident within previous year More N 
Recently sick in bed for a week or more Fewer P 
Times in past year laid up (off work) for a week or more More N 
Trouble getting to sleep Less P 
Hands trembling Less 3 
Skin rash Less P 
Cold sweats More N 


a ee = 
Posit; 
Net or 
Item Outcome Negatj 
Heart beating hard More N 
DLELICUIty, getting Up. im ithe morning Less Pp 
Fainting spells Less ) 
All sorts of pains in different parts of the body Less ) 
Nervousness More N 
Just couldn't get going More N 
Allergies Less P 
Headaches More N 
Bad headaches Fewer P 
Memory lapses More N 
Eye trouble Less P 
Bar troupe More N 
Chest pain More N 
Breathing trouble More N 
Swelling ankles More N 
Acid stomach More N 
Bad stomach pains Less P 
Appetite Poorey, N 
Colds More N 
Pam an hands on feet Less P 
Feel weak. alt over More N 
Peel hor ail over More N 
Additional complaints More N 
Additional conplaints atfecting important activities More N 
pelt Dating. of Mealch Bet ges P 
Comparison of own health with health several years ago Poorer N 
In good spirits or low spirits Lower N 
Statement that respondent has heart disease More N 
Statement that respondent has arthritis More N 
Number of death-causing diseases named More N 
Number of additional neurotic symptoms mentioned More N 
Distance to uoctor'’s Offi te More N 
Number of times visited doctor in past two years More N 
Number of home visits from doctor in past two years More N 
In hospital other than to have a baby in past three years More N 
Length of most recent hospital stay Shorter 4 
Time since tledicine was last purchased Longer P 
Being the worrying type, a worrier Less P 
Being restless More N 
Number of cigarettes smoked during interview ewe. P 
Schooling: 
Chitd's attitude toward school. 
Oldest child in school Likes less mm 
eecond oldest child in school Likes more = 
Third oldest child in school Likes less 
Fourth oldest child in school Likes less  =N 
Patch oldest ehitd i schoo Likes more P 
otkth oldest child in school Likes less 
seventh oldest child in school Likes less 


Positive 


Net or 
[tem Outcome Negative 
Teachers' reports concerning child: 
Ubcest child in school Better P 
Becond oldest child tn school Poorer N 
inore oldest child in school Poorer N 
Fourth oldest child in school Better P 
Pureh oldest child in “school better B 
sien Oldest “child in scthool Poorer N 
seventn Oldest chidid in selool Better P 
Motiver*s expectation regarding level of Sthoul chiid 
Will conplete: 
Hecesc e€nlldvin School Higher e 
becond oldest child in school Higher PE 
thie oldest child in school Lower N 
Fourth oldést child in school Lower N 
Pitre oldest ‘child in school Lower N 
Sin Oldest’ child ae School Higher 3 
Ssevenci Oldest child an school Lower N 
Number of children with major school problems More N 
Number of children with minor school problems More N 
Number of children who have difficulty making friends 
Ao Senool More N 
Friends and Relatives 
Frequency of seeing father (if living) Less N 
Frequency of seeing mother (1f living) Less N 
Frequency of seeing oldest child not at home Less N 
Frequency of seeing second oldest child not at home Less N 
Frequency of seeing third oldest child not at home More E 
Frequency of seeing fourth oldest child not at home Less N 
Frequency of seeing fifth oldest child not at home More P 
Frequency of seeing sixth oldest cnild not at home Less N 
Frequency of seeing seventh oldest child not at home Less N 
How often get together with five best friends: 
Pirst Named Less N 
Second named More P 
Third named More P 
Fourth named Less N 
Fifth named Less N 
How often feel lonely More N 
Marriage 
Number of separations More N 
Complaints regarding marriage Fewer P 


Item 


How often feel would be better off if hadn't married 

Number of negative consequences if not married 
(verbatim response) 

Number of positive consequences if not married 
(verbatim response) 


Alternative Chosen: 
Money would be no problem if not married 
Would be less satisfied without love of spouse 
There would be no change really 
Would have more freedom 
Would not be as happy without children 
Would have fewer things to worry about 


Would feel as secure if not married 
Affection shown by wife for husband 
Affection shown by husband for wife 
Use of term love in answering marriage questions 


Use Or positive terms in answering marriage questions 


Positive terms specifically applied to marriage 
relationship 

Coder's evaluation of respondent's happiness 

Coder's evaluation of basis of marriage - love and 
cooperation 


Finances 

Rent 

Mortgage payments 

Property taxes 

Cost) of utils tres 

RAtio of rent or mortgage to income 

Amount of money borrowed 

Amount of money owed on loan (apart from mortgage) 

Amount of other debts 

Number of families that have spent part or all of 
savings in the past three: years 

Amount of savings spent 

Number of families spending less on groceries 

Average amount spent on groceries 

Family income 

Number of families able to save money 

Average amount able to save (by those saving) 

Average amount "could" save 


Respondent's comparison of current income with income 


two’ to four years previous 
Respondents" comparison of current expenses with 
expenses two to four years previous 
Transportation costs 


Number of respondents who report having a harder time 


making ends meet 


Posit 
Net or 
Outcome Negat 


More often N 
More P 


Fewer Pp 


Fewer P 
Fewer N 
More N 
Fewer P 
More P 
More N 


More N 
More Y 
More P 
More P 
Fewer N 


Fewer N 
Greater P 


More P 


Higher 
Hi ghew 
Higher 
Higher 
Higher 
More 
More 
More 
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More 
More 
More 
esis 
Less 
Fewer 
More 
Less 


. 
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Higher 


More 
Higher 


More 


Neighbourhood 

Appearance of neighbourhood 

Neighbourhood thought suitable for raising children 
Physical environment thought suitable for children 


Social environment thought suitable for children 
uiiidren in trouble 


Children with serious problems 

Children having difficulty making friends 
Neighbourhood thought suitable for teenagers 
Physical environment thought suitable for teenagers 
Social environment thought suitable for teenagers 
Other dislikes about neighbourhood 

Nould prefer to live elsewhere in Hamilton 

Desire to return to old neighbourhood 

Like present neighbourhood 

Women help each other with meals and housework 


Women help each other by picking up things from store 


Women help each other by caring for children 


Net 


Outcome 


Like 
More 
More 
More 
Fewer 
Fewer 
More 
Fewer 
Fewer 
More 
Fewer 
Fewer 
Mcre 
More 
Fewer 
Fewer 
More 


Women help each other by helping out when someone is sick Fewer 


Women help each other by borrowing and lending groceries 


Women help each other with something else 
Feeling about neighborhood 


Like previous neighbourhood better 


pethe order of listing of the items follows in general the post- 


relocation interview schedule (Appendix ) 


Fewer 
Fewer 
More 


Positive 


More 


Positive 
or 
Negative 
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The number of measures used in each area and the percentage 


that showed negative effects are presented in Table 12:2. The 


percentage of negative effects ranges from 41 for housing and 42 


for the marriage relationship to 91 for finances and 100 for shop - 


ping and recreational facilities (the last is based on only five 
measures). Three areas, housing, marriage and neighbourhood show 
ietestian 50 per cent positive effects; seven areas, 


mealth, work, friends and relatives, finances and shopping, 


tan, 50 per cent positive effects. 


schooling, 


less 


BA ae 
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Number of Measures and Percentage Showing Negative Pit er... 
of Relocation by Interview Area 


MS SE ee 


Number of Per Cent 


ess Measures Negative 
Housing ou 41 
Marriage 19 42 
Neighbourhood Pag 50 
Senoorh anne 24 62 
Health 48 62 
Work Za 64 
Friends and Relatives 1S) 13 
Finances Le 91 
Shopping 5 100 


Total (214) (60) 


CHAPTER: 13 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In December, 1959 manufacturing operations halted at 
the Canadian Cottons' mill in Hamilton's North End. Cessation 
of operations had been expected for some time (The Hamilton 
spectator,27 March 1961). In February, 1960 the property was 
sold through Marshall Lounsbury Realty Ltd. to undisclosed 
buyers (The Hamilton Spectator, 29 Pegruary C90). “Ongway 23, 
1961 the property was resold to a group of Hamilton business 
men for $195,000. At this time there was some protest in city 
council because the city had failed to acquire the land for 
urban renewal (The Hamilton Spectator,6 April 1962). In 
November, 1964 expropriation of the former Canadian Cottons' 
property was discussed in council (The Hamilton Spectator, 

oo novenner 1064). By september, 1967 the city had geauired 
Control co. the property and demolition of the tormner factory 
was well under way (The Hamilton Spectator,!] September 1967). 
The land had been cleared and 91 low income family housing 
units had been constructed and were ready for occupancy by 
Bepruary, 1969. 

In the meantime demolition of the housing in the North 
End was for the most part carried out in the spring and summer 
of 1965. The first new housing to be constructed in the North 


End was the Kenneth D. Soble Towers, 146 senior citizens' 
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apartment units, completed in October, 1967. The 17 Units 0. 
low income family housing on James Street were occupied in May 
1968. The first tower of the Marina Towers was also opened in 
1968. The latter housing cannot count as replacement housing 
for those required to make way for the North End urban renewal 
Orojects, however, Since the seale of rents av Marina Towers 
is several times as high as the scale paid by those being 
relocated. (Two bedroom apartments presently start at $160 
per month.) To date, 341 dwelling units have been acquired in 
the North End and 266 new units have been built (not including 
Marina Towers), 146 senior citizen units and 120 family units.* 

What was the housing market for those required to move 
from the North End? There were 2,240 vacant housing units in 
the city Of Hamilton in April, [961 and 73,829 occupued Unres 
(Gensus of Canada, 1961:Vol.2,Part 2, Tables 4 and 8). Vacane 
units were 3.0 per cent of Occupied units. It April se co 
there were 84,540 occupied dwellings for an estimated 2,565 
vacant units (Census of Canada,1966:Vol.2,Table 5). Thzs as 
probably a slightly generous estimate of the number of vacant 
units in the spring and summer of 1965. This figure includes 
single detached, single attached and apartment units. Let us 
turn our attention for the moment to single family dwellings 
in order to estimate what part of these 2,565 vacancies mrginc 
be expected to fall within the price range that. coulda be 


commanded by a family required to move from the North End. 


*Data provided by Mr. Edward Kowalski, operations analyst, 
Hamilton Community Development Department. 
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Statistics Canada has published data on the distri- 
bution of single family dwellings in Hamilton by value of 
dwelling (Census of Canada ylSGleVeal. Zohar’ 2 Tableucs) 29. tie 
appropriate data are not available for individual cities or 
provinces but using data on the increase in shelter prices ira 
Canada from 1961 to 1965 we calculate that housing values 
increased about nine per cent in this four year period (Prices 
and Price Indexes,December 1962 and December 1965: Table 11). 

The great majority (79 per cent) of the prices paid to 
owners in the North End by Urban Renewal were between $5,000 
ang 512,500. Usingvthevdata on idistriuutiontor “housing costs 
in Hamilton in 1961 and the figure of an increase of nine per 
cent from 1961 to 1965, we estimate that approximately 30 per 
cent of the single family detached houses in Hamilton in 1965 
fe1ilein the $5,000" - $12,500 range. We estimate then that 
approximately 30 per cent of the estimated 2,565 vacancies were 
within the price range that could be afforded by those families 
required to move from their homes in the North End. That is, 
we estimate that there would have been about 770 vacancies 
available, that there would have been the ordinary difficult 
job of finding alternative housing that a three per cent vacancy 
rate implies if some 300 housing units had not been demolished 
at least two years before any replacements were constructed. 
This demolition without replacement meant in effect that there 


was a vacancy rate of less than two per cent in the housing 
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market that was meaningful to those required to move to make 
way for the North End urban renewal projects. However, the 
bulk of housing vacancies in a city are vacant apartments in 
either duplexes or apartment buildings. In 1961 only (Sbeperz, 
cent of the vacancies in Hamilton were detached or attached 
single family dwellings. Attached housing constituted less than 
seven per cent of Hamilton housing in 1961 and about four per 
cent of ‘the vacancies (Census of Canada;,1961:Vol.2) Pert 2; 
Tables 4 and 8). However, the North End had had no apartment 
buildings; the few apartments that existed there were found 
above stores or had been created by subdivision. The largest 
number of apartments in any building was five. Most of those 
required to move from the North End wished to move into 
detached or attached housing in a similar rent category as their 
housing on/thesNorthsEnd.’ But safionly) Sli perivecnteat the 
housing vacancies in their price range were single family units, 
that would mean there were only about 240 appropriate dwelling 
units. davailables (3lyper’ cent. of+770) 49240. uni tsiton receive 
300 families. It)is cause for) amazement that housingercostsenon 
those required to move from the North End increased by only 87 
pee cent. 

Our first recommendation is that alternative housing 
sufficient to house all of the people who will be required to 
move for any future urban renewal project be provided at least 


one year in advance of any demolition. 
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We recommend that provision for replacement housing be 
made in three ways: serviced land, units for sale to those who 
will occupy them, units for sale to landlords under a contract 
for an agreed rent not to be increased, except to cover the 
cost of increased taxes and operating costs, for a Perrod oF 
ten years. We do not recommend the provision of public low 
income housing as replacement housing except that such replace- 
ment should be considered if it is public low income housing 
that is being demolished. 

Besides providing sufficient time to buy or build 
alternative housing before their old homes are demolished, this 
provision will also give relocatees time to accept the need to 
move without the anxiety of uncertainty as to whether they will 
Tegily need to move or not. “Professor Rose {1968°7-8) has 
Ssugvesteua, and our research confirmed, the desirability of a 
taarivy Tons period Of adjustment to the idea of relocation. 
(eee 1p. 121). 

Pte is not to De expected of Course That an all cases 
ether Canadian Cottons will provide opportunities for 
bDurtaing a large block of replacement housing 5060 Close to that 
to be demolished, but every effort should be made to supply 
sufficient replacement housing within one mile of any future 
urban renewal site. 

lt is highly likely»thatry bur contrody group, dosh not 


afford an accurate basis of comparison in regard to the 
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increased cost of housing. Demolition of 300 working class 
housing units without replacement would create a2 selilerse 
market for the controls as well as for the relocatees.* We 
might take the increase in shelter costs in Canada as a basis 
of comparison. Between 1965 and 1968 shelter costs in Canada 
increased by 14 per cent, shelter costs for the controls in thas 
study by 59 per cent and for the relocatees by 87,pergcent 
(Prices and Price Indexes, December 1965 and December 1968: 
Table 11). Using the Canadian increase as a basis of compari- 
son makes a net increase for the relocatees of 73 per cent. 

We do not base our recommendation for relocation payments on 
the figure of a net increase of 73 per cent because we are 
assuming that future urban renewal projects will provide 
alternative housing prior to demolition. 

Our second recommendation has already been mentioned in 
the first part of this report. We recommend that relocation 
payments sufficient to cover the actual average cost of 
relocation be made to those required to move. In Chapter 3 we 
estimate this to be $3,500 as of 1968 for the average fanidy 
either owner or tenant that had been living in the North End 


for a year or more at the time of the first interview. Single 


* Just as in general families in Hamilton in approximately the 
Same income bracket as the respondents in this study suffered 


financially, so owners of such rental property benefited from 
this demolition without replacement. 
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persons who had been living in the urban renewal area for at 
least a year prior to the firm announcement of impending 
relocation should be paid a relocation aliowance of Soles 7 SU 
(with appropriate adjustment for change an the cost of living):. 

These are not outlandish sums. From 1948 to 1971 there 
were 16,799 Canadian families displaced by urban renewal in 
projects costing $417,664,000_ (Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation,1971:53). If such a relocation payment plan had 
been in effect it would have added approximately 12 per cent 
EO ime cost of these projects  (Lietring $37000 per vfamily <as 
tne average cost in the period 1948-1971). 

We recommend that the family relocation payment be 
dispersed in the following manner to match our estimate of in- 
curred Costs: A payment, of $750 (1968. prices). atthe time of 
notification of need to move (at least one year in advance of 
demolition) and a monthly payment of $30 for a period of ten 
years beginning with the actual date of movement from the 
relocation area. Individual payments to be $375 and $15 per 
month. 

There are a number of fairly recent examples of a tendency 
toward a more adequate payment for property acquired by govern- 
ment agencies. The norms laid down in the case of the National 
Gapital Commission vs. Marion Miller before the Exchequer Court 


o6 Canada, for example, were based on the following considerations: 
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If she moved from the property in question she 
would have to acquire equivalent premises, pay 
for temporary accommodation and storage of her 
furniture unless permitted to stay in the expro- 
priated property until she acquired possession 
of other property and pay for moving expenses. 
In addition, her rugs, drapes and ether furn- 
ishings almost certainly could not be fully 
utilized in another property and there would 

be the inconvenience and personal effort, mis- 
cellaneous expenses and general disruption of 
family life that are necessarily incidental CC 
moving a family from one residence and neigh- 
bourhood to another. (Canada Law Reports ,1965:49) 


See also "An Act Respecting the Expropriation of Land" (Canada, 
House of Commons, Bills, 1970, Bill C-136) and “The, Expre-. 
Hriation Act, TI6e-69 " (Ontario Legislative Assembly, Bills, 
1968-69, Bill 5). 

However, these examples only concern owners. We would 
like to emphasize that the financial burden of relocation in 
the present study wae about equal for owners and tenants. For 
example, average housing costs showed a net increase Of, S600 
a month for owners and $17.65 a month for tenants. 

There are many complaints in our interview protocols 
about the unfair prices paid by urban renewal. We have not had 
the facilities to attempt to evaluate these complaints, but 
even if the prices that are paid are fair, that is not enough. 
For justice must also be seen to be done and it is clear from 
the multitude of complaints that owners in the North End did 
not believe that they had been treated justly. 9Lbt is Uaiso jende 
that poor people can be very much intimidated by the power of 


the city and the thought of a court battle and/or expropriations 
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We recommend that in the case of a dispute over price, an 


arbitration board be set up composed of three independent 
appraisers--one appointed by the owner, one by the Urban Renewal 
office and the third chosen by mutual agreement of the other 
two, the total cost of this service to be born by Urban Renewal. 
Further we recommend that the deliberations of these evaluators 
be based on the principle "a home for a home", that 15g Mbit 

the price paid by Urban Renewal be sufficient to allow the 

Owner to acquire similar housing in a non urban renewal area 


of the city and that specific examples of such housing be 


€ited in their discussions. To the extent that replacement 
value exceeded market value, the owner would be receiving a 
subsidy and this subsidy up to the amount of $15 per month 
should be subtracted from his relocation payments. We put the 
maximum to be deducted at $15 per month because this is the 
approximate amount of the relocation payment based on increased 
Cost On housing (sees Chapter Ss above). 

There’ is considerable evidence in the data’ of this 
Study to andveate that the healthor older people 1s) adversely 
geEtecteda by relocation. This evidence 1s, we belteve, sufti- 
ecient basis for the following recommendation; No project 
should be undertaken that involves the relocation of more than 
a very few persons over 50 years of age from their homes of 
long residence. If it is thought necessary to require some 


older people to move from their established homes we recommend 
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that a mature, experienced medical social worker be appointed 
to aid them with all the problems of relocation, that she 
devote all the time necessary to this work and that her de- 
tailed evaluation and comments (disguised as necessary to 
énsure confidentiality) form part of the permanent record of 
the urban renewal project available for consultation in 
regard to future projects. 

Finally we recommend that the effects of relocation on 


children be more thoroughly investigated. 


Summary 


Our recommendations may be summarized as follows: 
That alternative housing sufficient to house all of the people 
who will be required to move for any future urban renewal 


project be provided at least one year in advance of demolition. 


That provision for replacement housing be made in three ways: 
serviced land, units for sale to those who will occupy them and 
units for sale to landlords under a contract for an agreed rent 
not to be increased for a period of ten years except to cover 


the cost of increased taxes and operating costs. 


That every effort be made to supply sufficient replacement 


housing within one mile of any future urban renewal site. 


That relocation payments sufficient to cover the actual average 


cost of relocation be made to those required to nove. 
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Specifically, we recommend the following payments (in 1968 
ae¢ilars) to all families both owners and tenants who had been 
living in the urban renewal area for at 1e9ast One year prior 
to the firm announcement of impending relocation: $750 at the 
time of notification of the need to move and $30 per month for 
a period of ten years from the date of movement from the 
relocation area. Single individuals to be cligabte cor 


relocation payments equal to half of these amounts. 


That in the case of a dispute over the price to be paid for a 
home, an arbitration board be set up composed of three independ- 
ent appraisers, one appointed by the owner, one by the senior 
urban renewal official and the third chosen by mutual agreement 
of the other two, the total cost of this service to be borne by 


urban renewal. 


That the deliberations of the board of appraisers by based on 
ite pranciple, “a home for a home”, that 15, that the price pard 
by urban renewal be sufficient to allow the owner to acquire 


Similar housing in a non-urban-renewal area of the city. 


That the amount by which replacement value of a home exceeds 
market value be deducted from the relocation payments up to a 


maximum of $15 per month. 


That no urban renewal project should be undertaken that involves 


the relocation of more than a very few persons over 50 years 
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of age from their homes of long rasidence.» if V6 wsethoucne 
necessary to require some older people to move, we recommend 
that an experienced medical social worker by appointed to aid 
them with all of the problems of relocation and that her 
detailed report form a part of the permanent record of the 
urban renewal project, available for consultation in regard to 


fuLUre PrOVeccs:. 


That the effects of relocation on the lives of children by 


more thoroughly investigated. 
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APPENDIX 


POST-RELOCATION INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


(Photographically reduced 25 per cent) 


W je:1l-12 How long have you lived in this house/apartment? (YEARS) 


No, 


HOUSING HISTORY 


Have you always lived in Hamilton? 3.Yes 7.No 


12-13 How many years altogether have you lived in this part of the city? _ _syears 
(By this part of the city 1 mean Strachan-Wellington-the Bay/ 
Barton-Birch-Victoria/within about 5 blocks of here) 

14 Are many people who live right around here of your nationality? 


CARD 1: 1A 2B 5C 4p SE 6DK 
AA YH % Ye vf 


ae 


US) Where did you live before? (CITY OR IN'SEC) 


14-15 How long were you there? 


16 What made you move from there? 
(IF SAME ADDRESS: SKIP TO 2:22) 
17 Where did you live before that? (CITY OR IN'SEC) 


18-19 How long were you there? 


20 What made you move from there? 
eal (IF NOT TO SAME ADDRESS YET: RECORD OTHERS OVERLEAF ) 
22 Are you looking for another place now? 3.Yes 7.No 


23-24 (IF YES): How many places have you looked at? 


2D How many adults live in this house/apartment--I mean 20 years or older? 


How are these people related to you? 


p | 2515-19 USUAL (OR FORMER) 


OCCUPATION ee 
ee EE 


INDUSTRY 
IF HOUSEWIFE ONLY NOW: SKIP TO 4:11 
20-21 Are you working now? Yes No 
(IF YES): How many hours a week do you work? hours. 


Sa rs ES RO 


th 


pals (IF NOT WORKING): Are you looking for work? 3.Yes 7.No 


12-13 When did you last work? 


14-15 (IF R WORKING): Where do you work? (CROSS ST) 


16-17 How long does it take to get to work? minutes. 
18 (When working ) how do/did you go to work? 
1.0wn car 2,Car pool or get a ride 3,Bus 4 Walk 


Other -(SPECINY): -.. ES = a oe ee 


19 (IF OTHER THAN "OWN CAR"): Do you have a car now? 3.Yes 7.No 


20-21 (IF HAS CAR): How long ago did you buy it? 


22-23 What year car is it? 
24 Do (both/either) you (and/or your wife) drive? 
1.Neither 2,Respondent only 3.Wife only 4 Both 


(IF NO JOB WITHIN 3 YEARS: SKIP TO QUESTION 5:11-12) 
25-26 Have you had any (other) periods of enemy Seas in the past three years-- 


periods of two or more weeks at a time? (PROBE FOR ALL SUCH TIMES--RECORD 
DATES AND DURATION) 


I'd like to ask you some things about your present (last) job. 


27 How about the pay--how do (did) you feel about that? 3.Satisfied 5.Neutral 
7.Dissatisfied 


28 Do (did) they have a pension plan where you work(ed)? Yes No 


(IF YES) : Is (was) the pension plan important to you? Very important 
Important Not important___ 
29 How about job security--is (was) it steady work___ or is (was) there too much 
time off without pay? 
Is (was) this important to you? Very important___—ss «Important ——s—s-« Not iorortac oa 
30 How about seniority? Do (did) people who have (had) worked there longer have 


some advantages? Yes No 


(IF YES): Do (did) you have much seniority? Yes No 


Is (was) this important to you? Very important Important Not important 


No. 
g [3232 Do (did) you like the kind of work you do (did) -- the work itself? 


0 Dislike Dislike Like Like 
very much Dislike but Indifferent but Like very much 
t ze oe 7 ie = ogee! 


32 How about your boss/superior--how is (was) he to work for? (RECORD FOR IMMEDIATE BOSS) 
Very Good Bad Very 
Good__ Good___—-— but_____ Indifferent but Bad Bad Self Employed__ 
a 3 + Foe “eo wa ee 4 
33 How about the other people you see (saw) at work--how do (did) you like them? 


H Dislike Dislike Like Like 
© very much___ Dislike ___ but Indifferent but__-s—s Like__s—serry much___ 
g 7 6 il rs i] a 


Is (was) there anything else about the job that you especially like(d) or dislike(d)? 
34 Like: 2.YES! #3.YES_ 4.yes_ 5.Neutral__ 6.no_ 7.NO__ 8.NO!__ 


35 Dislike: 2.YES!  3.YES_ 4.yes_ 5.Neutral_ 6.no_ 7.NO__ B.NO!__ 


36 All in all how well do (did) you like your present (last) job? 


CARD 2A = Present Job . 
CARD 2B = Last Job at ae 


= - (0) + + 
- + 
Ww 14:11 Do you feel your husband is (was) satisfied with his present (last) job? 
Would you say he is (was): 3.very satisfied__ 4. satisfied___ 
5.somewhat dissatisfied___ or 6.very dissatisfied__? 
(NOT READ): 1,Retired__ 2,Out of Work__ 


(IF HUSBAND WORKING): Do you think he should stay at his present job or make 
some change? 


12 3.Change___-4.Change but (or if) 5.DK__ 6.Stay but (or if) 7.Stay__ 


1s (IF CHANGE): What change? 1.Start own business - definite plans 
2.Start own business - vague plans 
3,O0ther job - definite plans 
4 Other job = vague plans 
5.Retirement 
6.No change 


14 (WIFE'S ATTITUDE TOWARD CHANGE OR STAY) 
3,.Approval 5.Neutral or not indicated 7,Disapproval 


QZzZHRADWOe 


ox 


4237-38 


4O-41 


4a 


43 


rey) 


46 


4 


48-49 


50-51 


52 


oe) 


No. 
(IF WORKING) 


How long have you worked at your present job? 


What did you do before that? 
OCCUPATION 


EEE EEEEIEEE EE EEER EEE IERERR EE 


INDUSTRY / UNEMPLOYED __ 


(IF MORE THAN 1 / 2 / 3 / 4& YEARS AT PRESENT JOB: SKIP TO 52) 
How long did you have that job/ were you out of work? 


(IF HAD JOB): 
Why did you change jobs? 
(IF BACK TO TIME CF PREVIOUS INTERVIEW: SKIP TO 52) 


What did you do before that: 
OCCUPATION 


INDUSTRY / UNEMPLOYED 
How long did you have that job/ were you out of work? 
(IF HAD JOB): 
Why did you change jobs? 
(IF BACK TO TIME G@ PREVIOUS INTERVIEW: SKIP TO 52) 


What did you do before that? 
OCCUPATION 


INDUSTRY / UNEMPLOYED 


How long did you have that job/ were you out of work? 


(IF HAD JOB): 
Why did you change jobs? 


(IF NOT TO JOB OF PREVIOUS INTERVIEW YET: RECORD OTHERS OVERLEAF) 


(IF UNEMPLOYED AT PREVIOUS INTERVIEW: SKIP TO 55) 


Do you like the job you have now better than your previous job as 
(JOB AT PREVIOUS INTERVIEW OR IF SAME, PREVIOUS JOB) or not as well? 


3.Present better 5.About the same 7.Last better 
4.No previous job (SKIP TO 55) 


Why is that? 


(IF WORKING) 


3:54 Was there anything about your job as (JOB AT PREVIOUS INTERVIEW OR PREVIOUS JOB) 
that you liked better than (didn't like as well as) your present job? 


(IF NO): Nothing at all? 


(IF YES): What was that? (CODE AS TO WHETHER THERE WAS SOMETHING R LIKED BETTER 
(DIDN'T LIKE AS WELL) ABOUT HIS PREVIOUS JOB) 


e.YES!  -3.YES_ yes __ 9-Neutral = 6.no_—F—— 7.NO___—s 88, NOS 


QOAZ7nRDOOCE 


55 If you had to change jobs, what would you miss most about the job you have now? 
(CODE RESPONSE AS INDICATION OF WHETHER R WOULD MISS HIS JOB OR SOMETHING ABOUT IT) 


om 


e.YESi_ =3.YES__ ss 4uyes___s«5.Neutral__sss6.no__—Sss7.NO__-ss 8 NOE__ 


56 What are your job/career plans: are there any changes coming up? 
3.Yes 7.No 4 DK - PROBE! 


(IF CHANGES): What changes? Would this be 


57, - a different employer? 3.Yes 7.No 
58 - a different kind of job? 3.Yes 7.No 
59 - & promotion, higher pay? 3.Yes 7.No 
60 Would this mean re-training? 3.Yes 6.Weak No 7.No 
61 Start/buy own business? 3.Yes 7.No 
62 Has anything been done (toward making the change)? 

2.YES!__— ss 3.YES_ 4yes_s«SS.neutral__.ss6.no_—s=7NO___—ss 88. NO!_ 
63 What's making you change? (CODE WHETHER FORCED BY RELOCATION) 

3.Yes 4 Weak yes 7.No 

SHOPPING 


5:1l-l2 About how many blocks is it to the store where you do most of your food 


1 shopping? blocks. 


13 Do you know the grocery people where you do most of your shopping? 
2.Very well 3,,.somewhat 7.No 


17 


18-19 


20-21 


22-23 


24-25 
26-27 


28 


(SHOW ANY CALCULATIONS ) 


How often each week do you shop at this grocery store? 


How much a week do you spend there? 


$ 
--- (TOTAL OF AMOUNT SPENT) 


I guess most people buy some groceries at more than one store. Do you buy some 
groceries at any other stores? (meat, for example, or when you need just a 
few things). 3 Yea 7 No 
(IF YES): At how many other stores? 
What sort of groceries do you buy at these stores? (ATTACH A "NAME" TO EACH 


STORE, e.g., A & P, corner store, the store where you buy your cold meat, etc., 
LIST NAMES BELOW) 


How much a week do you spend at (NAME OF STORE)? 
(REPEAT UNTIL ALL STORES ARE COVERED, ATTACH AMOUNTS TO NAMES ABOVE) 


---OTHER STORES TOTAL $% 


Do you buy any grocery items from a man who comes around to your door? 
bread or bakery items $ 
milk $ 
eggs $ 
fruits and vegetables $ 
any other kind of groceries $ 


---ROUTEMEN TOTAL $ 


Do you do some shopping at a market, e.g., the one behind Eaton's, or at a 
stand out on the highway, or from a farmer? I mean in addition to your other 
grocery shopping,not in place of it. 


(FILL IN APPROPRIATE CATEGORY) weekly $ monthly $ 
(EXCLUDE SUBSTITUTE SPENDING) 


--- WEEKLY EQUIVALENT $ 


yearly $ 


Do you belong to a food pla: or a freezer plan? 3.Yes 7.No__ 
(IF YES): How much a month does this cost? $ Does this include cost of freezer? 
Yes No 


--- WEEKLY EQUIVALENT $ 
--- GRAND TOTAL $ 


In a week then you spend about (GRAND TOTAL) is that about right? 3.Yes 7.No 
(IF NO: RECALCULATE FOR CORRECT TOTAL) 


-r> 


a) 


(NEAR = WALKING DISTANCE) AVAILABLE 
1:22 a) Are there any eating places near your 
home here? a ES 
How about drug stores? GME IN 
Taverns? She IN 
Entertainments (movies...) 3Y  N 


23 b) (FOR PLACES AVAILABLE): Do you go there pretty often? 


b) 
GO THERE 


SY) 7N 


3XY 2N 
3XY 7N 
3Y 7N 


c) 


NOT THIS 
PART OF CITY 


Ee} 4 


3Y 
3Y 
3Y 


24 c) Are there other eating places (etc.) not in this part of the city that you 
go to quite often? 
25 (RECORD ANY SPONTANEOUS TAVERN COMMENTS) 


(RECORD ALL COMPLAINTS, SYMPTOMS, SICKNESS: 


6311 
12 


ND 


14 


15 
16 


1? 


18 


19 


20 


HEALTH 


Now I would like to ask some questions about your health. 


Have you had a serious accident within the past year? 


3.Yes 


When was the last time you were sick in bed for a week or more? 


7.No 


(IF EITHER SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT LESS THAN A YEAR): How many times in the 
past year have you been laid up (off work) for as long as a week? 


Do you ever have any trouble getting to sleep or 
staying asleep? 


Do your hands ever tremble enough to bother you? 
Do you ever have any skin rash or itch? 


Are you troubled by ''cold sweats or by your hands 
sweating so that you feel damp and clammy? 


Have you ever been bothered by your heart beating 
hard? 


Do you find it difficult to get up in the morning? 


Have you ever had fainting spells or felt dizzy? 


7N 
7N 
7N 
7N 


DATE AS WITHIN 1 / 2 / 3 / 4 YEARS OR BEFORE THAT) 


FAIRLY 
OFTEN _OFTEN 


OCCASION 
-ALLY 


oe ap 


vp 


NEVER 


eee aed 


ay 


(continued) 


--S 


(RECORD ALL COMPLAINTS, SYMPTOMS, SICKNESS: DATE AS WITHIN1 / 2/3 / 4% YEARS OR BEFORE THAT) 


FAIRLY OCCASION 
(continued) OFTEN OFTEN -ALLY NEVER 


6:21 Do you feel you are bothered by all sorts of pains 
in different parts of your body? 
22 Have you ever been bothered by nervousness, feeling 
fidgety or tense? 


23 Have there been times when you couldn't take care 


of things because you just couldn't "get going"? 
ng you j get going 


24 Do you have hay fever or other allergies? _ 
25 Are you ever troubled with headaches or pains in 
the head? 
aa eae a ae. Seana 
(IF NEVER HAS HEADACHES: SKIP TO 6:31) 
HEADACHES 
26 Have you had headaches that were very bad or that lasted very long? 
2.YES! 3.YES_ 4 yes 7.NO 
(IF NO: SKIP TO 31) 
27 How long? - 2.long 3.average-a few hours to one day 4 short 


28 How often?- 2.Emphatic regular (periodic), ‘too often’ 
3.Now and then,1 - 2 months, no more than anyone else 


4 Rarely, quite irregularly 


29 How bad? ~ 2.Feel miserable, incapacitating 
3.Not worse than anybody else 
4 ,They don't bother me 


30 What did you do for it? -2.,medical attention, prescription eae 
3.usual remedies of known effectiveness 
4,vague, ineffective remedies 
6.no action taken 


MEMORY 
oh Have you ever had times when you couldn't remember clearly? (What happened during 
that timc.) 


1.Indications of considerable lasting amnesia 
2.Clearly amnesia 

3.May be amnesia 

4,Inattention, just couldn't think of something 
5.Vague record of some memory difficulties 

7.No lapses, good memory 


| (RECORD ALL COMPLAINTS, SYMPTOMS, SICKNESS: DATE AS WITHIN1 /2/3%3/4% YEARS OR BEFORE THAT) 
EYES 
6:32 Have you ever had any trouble with your eyes? 


1.Severe problem, even with glasses 


Needs glasses regularly °>3,Has them 2.Does not have them 
4,Vague problems, can do without glasses 


7.-Says 'no', and no contrary comment 


EARS 


33 Have you ever had any trouble with your ears? 


2.Severe, hearing aid does not help enough 
3.Needs hearing aid for normal life/job__ 
4,Vague problems, can do without hearing aid _. 
>-Neutral 


7.Says 'no' and no contrary comment 


CHEST PAIN 
34 Have you ever had pain in the chest? (IF YES): Is this when you are working? 
2.Yes, even when not working 


3.Yes, but don't know under what conditions, vague 


4.Yes, sometimes, or (only) under hard (working) conditions 
7.Says ‘no’ 


TROUBLE BREATHING 
55 Have you ever had trouble breathing? (IF YES): Is this when you are working hard? 
2.Yes, even when not working 
3.Yes, but don't know under what conditions (vague) 
4,Yes, sometimes, or (only) under hard (working) conditions __ 


7.Says ‘no! 


ANKLES SWELLING 


36 Have you ever had trouble with swelling at the ankles? (IF YES): Is this when 
you are working hard? 


2.Yes, even when not working 
3.Yes, but don't know under what conditions, vague 


4,Yes, sometimes, or (only) under hard (working) conditions 


7.Says ‘no’ 


Bie 


mrp 


| (RECORD ALL COMPLAINTS, SYMPTOMS, SICKNESS: DATE AS WITHIN 1 / 2 / 3 / % YEARS OR BEFORE THAT) 


WRIGHT 


6:37~40 


4-42 


43 


WA 


Have you lost or gained a lot of weight lately? No (IF NO: SKIP TO 44) 
(IF LOST OR GAINED): About how many pounds? pounds, 
Since when? months. 


(EXPLANATION): Why was that? 
1,Baby 
2.Work: beginning, stopping, different kind of work 
3.Went on or off a diet 
4,Operation 
5.-Sickness 
6.Smoking: beginning, stopping, cutting down, etc. 
7,Other ‘reasonable' physical explanation 
8.'Psychological' reason: death of a loved one, loss of appetite > 
9.R states he doesn't know why or that there is no explanation 


Are you bothered by acid (sour) stomach several times a week? 3.Yes 7.No 


STOMACH PAINS 


45 


47 


48 


4g 


Do you have (other) stomach pains very often or have you ever had very bad stomach pains‘ 
2.YES!  —=—s« 3. YES 4.yes_ = 6 . no 7.NO 8,NO! 


(IF NO! OR NO: SKIP TO 50) 


How Long? 2.Emphasizes length 
3.Average: a few hours to one day 
4 ,Short, de-emphasizes duration 

How often? 2.Regular (periodic), 'too often’ 


3.Now and then, few times a month/year, no more often than 
anyone else 


4, Irregularly, rarely 


How bad? 2.Incapacitating, feels miserable, ‘they kill me’ 
3.No worse than anybody else, I keep on my feet in spite of ... 
4,Don't bother me, de-emphasizes 
What do you do for them? 
2.Medical attention, prescription 
3.Usual remedies of known effectiveness 


4 Vague, ineffective remedies 
6.No action taken __ 


[(aecorD ALL COMPLAINTS, SYMPTOMS, SICKNESS: DATE AS WITHIN1 / 2/3/44 YEARS OR BEFORE THAT) 


A 
16:50 How about your appetite, would you say your appetite is 3.Poor 5.Fair 
' 7.Good___s or:=« 8. Too good __ 
COLDS 
Syl Do you often have colds, coughs, or sore throats? 
2.YES! 3.YES 4 yes 7.NO (IF NO: SKIP TO 56) 
Bye How long lasting? 2.Emphasizes length 
3.Average length, one to a few days 
4,Short, de-emphasizes duration 
53 How often? 2.Regular (periodic), 'too often! 
3.Now and then, a few times a month/year, no more than anyone else 
4 ,Irregularly, rarely 
54 How bad? 2,Incapacitating, feels miserable, ‘they kill me' 
3.No worse than anybody else, I keep on my feet anyway... 
4 ,De-emphasis, don't bother me 
55 What do you do for them? 2.Medical attention, prescriptions 


3.Usual remedies of known effectiveness _ 
4 Vague, ineffective remedies 
6.No action taken 


PAIN IN HANDS OR FEET 


56 Do you have any pain in your hands or feet? 
2.YES! 3,YES 4 yes 7.NO (IF NO: SKIP TO 61) 
Diy How long lasting? 2.Emphasizes length 


3.Average length, one to a few days 


4 Short, de-emphasizes duration 


58 How often? 2.Regular (periodic), 'too often' 


3,Now and then, a few times a month/year, no more than anyone else 


4,Irregularly, rarely 


59 How bad? 2.Incapacitating, feels miserable, ‘they kill me' 
3.No worse than anybody else, I keep on my feet anyway ... 


4 ,De-emphasis, don't bother me 


(RECORD ALL COMPLAINTS, SYMPTOMS, SICKNESS: DATE AS WITHIN1 /2/3/ 4% YEARS OR BEFORE THAT) 


Tel: 
L | 6:60 What do you do for them? 2.Medical attention, prescriptions 


3.Usual remedies of known effectiveness 
4 Vague, ineffective remedies 
6.Ho action taken 


61 Do you feel weak all over much of the time? 3.Yes 7.No 
62 Do you every so often suddenly feel hot all over? 3.Yes 7.No 


Do you have any other symptoms or sicknesses? (WRITE OVERLEAF IF NECESSARY) 


63 Total number of different kinds of complaints/symptoms/sicknesses recorded for this 

D question . 

: 64 Number of these coded that in the interviewer's judgment may adversely affect . 
R's work, life, or other significant activities of this R (housekeeping, bringing 
up of children, favourite pastimes). 

‘ 65 How would you say your health is? CARD 2C: 3A 4B 5C 6D @7E 

L ve 6 ay ae 

L 

66 Thinking back to about 1/2 /3/ 4 years ago, would you say your health is 
. better now than what it was then 3 » OF not as good 1 » Or about the 
same 2 , a8 it wa8 1 /2/3/ 4 years ago? 
67 (IF CHANGE): Why is that? 
68 (IF WORSE): FIND OUT: WHAT COMPLAINT IS 
69-70 WHEN IT STARTED 


ak WHAT R THINKS IS CAUSE 


w 
1! 


(RECORD ALL COMPLAINTS, SYMPTOMS, SICKNESS: DATE AS WITHIN 1 / 2/3 / % YEARS OR BEFORE THAT) 


72 


"23-76 


(ASK 2:26 to 29_ IN TERMS OF R ONLY) 


In general, would you say that most of the time you are in very good spirits 
good spirits 3 » low spirits 2 » Or very low spirits 1 ? 


2:26-27 When was the last time you saw a doctor? 


28 
30 
dL 


34 


en 


-29 About how many blocks is it to the office of the doctor you see most often? 


How many times in the past 2 years have you been to this doctor's office? _. 


How many times in the past 2 years has he come to see you at your home? 


(IF TOTAL 2 OR LESS: SKIP TO 36-37) 
32-33 How long have you been going to him? 
Do you pay him in installments 3 » or all at once 2 » or is it mostly 
or all paid by insurance or welfare 1 ? 


35 


36-37 When was the last time you were in a hospital? 


38 
39 
4O 


4 


What is this doctor's national background? 
ee eae 


SS 


How long were you in the hospital that time? 


What were you treated for? 1,BABY 2.PSYCHIC OTHER 


When was the last time you bought some medicine or other medical supplies? 
(For yourself or anyone in the family.) 


Was this a doctor's prescription? 4,Prescription drug 2.Non-prescription drug 
3,Other 


$ 
42-4% About how much each pony Teer do you spend on medicine and medical supplies? (Year) 


For yourself or anyone in the family). P 


(Month) 


(SHOW ANY CALCULATIONS) 


44 Do you have - OMSIP (Ontario Medical Services Insurance Plan -doctor's bills)? 3Y 7N 


45 
46 
47 


~ hospitalization insurance, such as Ontario hospitalization? 3Y 2N 
- medical insurance at work (group)? 3Y 7N 
- a private medical insurance policy? SY) -7N 


SN 


NY 


\ tah 


a 


\N\\ 


w/0 


VL 


tte H 


\ Nt 
Pee ee ee RRM 


\\ 


1 HN me 


a, 


saae2 « | 
ani i 
N: ace: 


= separated, d = divorc 


re ee 
= married, p 


FOR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL: COMPLETE~ EACH 
COLUMN FOR ALL CHILDREN BEFORE BRGINNERS 
| THE NEXT COLUMN. INDICATE CHOICE 


Ko | 
wo 


* 8 = single, m 


(See Page 4o) 


** RM Si Br BOR SiL BrL etc. 


if decease 


and mothers even 


ing fathers 


BY LETTER, 


rere 


SCHOOLING 


(IF R HAS ANY CHILDREN IN SCHOOL) 


Are any of the children not doing as well as they should? (PROBE - WHO, 
PROBLEM, WHAT BEING DONE - OVERLEAF ) 


Record number of children with major school problems, i.e., problems such that 


2:76 the child's progress is seriously retarded (in the interviewer's estimation) 
Pag Also record the number of children who have minor problems ; and 
the number of children who have problems for whom something meaningful is 
78 being done (in the interviewer's opinion) . 
79 Are any of your children having difficulty making friends at school? 


(PROBE FOR EACH CHILD RECORD OVERLEAF) (NUMBER OF CHILDREN HAVING SUCH 
DIFFICULTY a) 


Do any of the children work in addition to attending school? 


80-86 List approximate weekly income(s) $ $ $ $ $ $ 
CHILD: 1 2 3 4 5 6 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Could you tell me what organizations you belong to now? 


Belong Do you attend Are you on any Are you an 
meetings? committee? officer? 
2/year or more 


Do you belong to a 


6:73-74 Church (congrega- EDIT 11:16 , 
tion or parish)? Y oN XY N aoe Ny ee 5 eee | 
To any church groups? 
ect a Ie ce are Se gt A See ae LR me RS 
2 Y ON Eo, Ses ee ee ea 
ae - stepped. Ni ©! kan iY oN eae *| 
75=76 To a union? tra te pane Aes Ye ee ee ah 
77-78 To any other organ- 
izations or groups? 
1 Se Se ee See aeee See! 2 ae 
2 NPs MANN tee ee ee tN Races oe eae LNG Saag 6) i fs 
3 Y ON Pes: _¥ NW oN 


Now 1 woule Jike to ask some questions about your friends and relatives, 


16 


PRTLENDS SND RELATIVES 


First of all, 


would you sey you visit with friends more or lesa than with relatives and in-laws? 


Bild 1. Friends mor=_ 


ed 


\iF NOT LIVING WITH THEM) 


12 (IF R'S FATHER ALIVE): 
do you see your father? 


14 (IF R*S MOTHER ALIVE): 
do you see your mother? 


34° (iY SPCUSE'S FATHER ALIVE): 
otter do you see your husband's 


(wife's) father? 


i! V1P SPOUSE"S MOTITER ALIVS): 


(wife's) mother? 
16 


eur) 7 


(IF CHILDREN NOT AT HOME): 
often do you see your oldest boy 
Ce 7 


4. Relatives more 


(USE CARD 3A) 


Every day 
A 


How often 


How often 


How 


= ee _ 


‘ Kow 
often do you see your husband's 


How 


il 
(CONTINUE WITH OTHEk CHILDREN NOT AT HOME) 


se) 
MAKE CHILD NUMBER 16 
AGREE WITH PAGE 9 yg 
20 
2] 


22 


end child 


3rd 
4th 
Sth 


6th 


oi he | 


Twice Wk+ Wk 
B 


444d de> 


Jd dd de - 


2,About the same 


C 


a 
=| 


Mo+ 


D 


E 


4 | 
| 
‘i | 


Twice Yr+ Yr or Less 


F 
6 
6 


>| 


dddddqe> ot 


17 - 


tow about friends who are not relatives, - including any you have outside of 


Hamilton ? How many persons altogether are you friends with and 


talk to at least once a month? 
CARD 3b: 1A 2B 3C 4p 5E 6F 7G 


O ul 5 4 8 15 40 
How many of these persons live in Hamilton? (CARD 3b) 
ne ae See SIN 


~ How many of these persons live (or recently lived) in this part of the city’? 


(CARD 3b) 


Coming back to relatives, other than (your husband (wife), your children and) 
your parents, how many relatives or in-laws do you know well and feel close to? 


RELATIVES FEEL CsRD 3b:1A 2B 3C 4p Se 6F 7% 
CLOSE TO 
O qt 3 4 8 15 30 ‘ b) 
en ..Ow many of these relatives live in Hamilton? (CARD 3 
28 


How many of these relatives live (or recently lived) in this part of the 


City a ee ae Se. (CARD 3b) 


BEST Of all these, both relatives and friends, who are the five people that you know best 


FRIENDS and like the most - whether they live in Hamilton or anywhere else? Would you just 


give me their first names, please. 


29-84 (ZXCLUDE PARENTS, SPOUSE, AND CHILDREN) CARD 3a 
Ya dey (a) & &) (g) (h) 
ECOR: I CROSS STREETS 18 
(RECORD FIRST) IF IN Part of Years How How often See 
First Name How HAMILTON City Past Good Often on get to- At 
(Couple?) Related Where Live 2 years Friends Phone or gether Nationality Work? 


write 


Ole a7 N 


a) How is (NAME) related to you? FR (=friend), Si, Br...etc. (as page 40) 
b) Where does (NAME) live? CROSS STREETS OR CITY = IF NOT HAMILTON 


c) Did (NAME) live in this part of C within the past 5 years or so? (DEFINE THIS 
d) (IF NOT CLOS& RELATIVE): How long have you been good friends? PART OF THE CITY 
e) How often do you write to or phone each other? USE CARD Jae AS PER PAGE ONE) 
f) liow often do you get together? (SAME AS e) 

z) what is (NAMB) national background? 


h) (IF WORKING): Do you see (NAME) at work? 


(If A MAN'S NAME AND &A WUMAN'S NAME HAVE BEEN GIVEN LOGETHER): Are (MAN'S NAME) and 
(WOMAN'S NAME) a couple? Yes No 


\i! YES): Are you close te both of them or just one? Both close Just one_ 
(IF "JUST Olle" INDICATES WHICH AND ASK FOR sNOTHER NANE) 


8:85 When was the last time you had any of your friends or relatives at your home? 
(Not necessarily over night) 
86° When was the last time you - by yourself, or with any of your family - went to 
qauy of your friends or relatives’ home? (Not necessarily overnight ) 
87-88 How many people do you know who live, or recently lived, in this part of the city? 
Know well enough to say ‘'Hello" to? 
CARD 4: AB C OD &E F G H I Ki K 
AQUAINTANCES OQ 2 255 Ge: B+ 15+ 30+ 60+ 125+ 250+ 500+ 


89-90 How many people do you know to say "hello" to who jive in the Hamilton area but not 


om 


G2 


92 


in this part of the city? 


CARD 4 x Be C.D shoe beciGn «flag 2 J K 


Do you feel you have as many friends as you want, too many, or would you like to have 
more? 


1.too many 2.as many as wanted 3.want more . 


main _n.imp mpeit 
How important are are friends to you? CARD 5, 1A 2B 3C «4D 


imp t/1 
How easily do you make new friends? CARD 6; easy rep. 
1A 2B 3C 4D 
Velo Nes 


When someone new moves into the neighbourhood are the other people in the neighborhood 
expected to help out in any way or welcome the newcomers or go Over to meet them? 
(CODED AS TO WHETHER OR NOT SUCH NEIGHBORHOOD EXPECTATIONS EXIST) 


When someone new moves into the neighborhood do most of the people around here make 
friends with the newcomers rather quickly or haven't you noticed? 


3,Yes 5. No one moves in or out around here 7.Mo 


(IS THERE AN ETHNIC ASPECT TO RESPONSE TO 94 and/or 957 3.Yes = ?.Na: 


In the paper and on TV you see a lot of things about people beang gypped and cheated 
and things like that, do you think that many people take unfair advantage of others 
when they get a chance? Yes No 


Would you say that most people , or some people , or only a few people 
take unfair advantage of others? 


[sl lll 


- 


8: 98-102 Do you think that most people who are successful are successful because of A.luck 


CARD 6A 


they know) 


B.or ability C.better opportunities D.hard work E.or pull (whom 
(IF MORE THAN ONE CHECKED - ASK AND INDICATE THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON) 


103 Do you prefer to get together with old friends or do you prefer to go where you can 
meet new people? 


1. Prefers to be alone or with family 
3. Prefers old friends 

4, Prefers both but old friends most 
5. Prefers both 

6. Prefers both but new friends most 
7. Prefers new friends 


104 (WHO IS WITHIN EARSHOT? (EXC. R.) 


a a Se ee ee ee 
105 Do you think in a city like Hamilton, many people feel lonely? 
Se eSa 5.Neutral Ticufey 


106 Please read this over and tell me which letter fits best. 
CARD 6B: 1A 2B 3C 4D SE 


107 Are you the worrying type (a worrier)? 3.Yes__ 7.No__ 
108 Do you have periods of such great restlessness that you cannot sit long in a chair 
(cannot sit still very long). 3.Yes__ 7.No 
109 Has anyone that you felt close to moved away from here in the past few years? 
3.Yes 4.Yes, but can't remember who or when 6.DK 7-No__ 


110-114 Relation When Where to 


(CITY OR CROSS ST.) 


(IF NOT CLOSE RELATIVES) How long close? 


CLOSE RELATIVES = G-PARENTS 
SIBLINGS PARENTS 
SPOUSE CHILDREN 
G-CHILDREN 


Has there been a death among your close friends or relatives in the past few 


ee 


3.Yes 4.Yes, but can't remember who or when__ 6.DK 7.Nc 
114-117 Years? Relation When 
119 (IF NOT CLOSE RELATIVES) How long close? ? 


FAMILY 
SKIP THIS PAGE FOR SINGLF, SEPARATED, WIDOWED, DIVORCED AT PRESENT, 


W 9:11 (WHO IS wITHIN EARSHOT? ) 


(ASK MARRIED WOMEN): 


12-13 a) How long have you been married? years 
IF MORE THAN 1/2/3/4 YEARS SKIP TO 9:15. 
H| 14 b) Have you ever been married betore? Yes___ 7.No___ 
» (IF MARRIED BEFORE): How did your first marriage end? Did your husband(wife) 
die or did you separate or get a divorce %, 
¥ 2 
thee i What do you think are the most important things that make for a successful marriage? 
(VERBATIM) 
16 . I guess every marriage has its good and bad points. What things about your marriage 


are not just the way you would like them to be? (VERBATIM) 


<= 


((\SE OF CARD 6D IF SPOUSE PRESENT) 


17, Many people feel at times that they would be better off (happier) if they had not 
married, Would you say you feel this way: 
1A.Never 2B.Hardly ever__ 3C.Once in a while *D.Quite often 
5E.Much of the time ? 


| 18-20 In what ways would your life be changed if you weren't married? (Suppose you hadn't 
married - what would your life be like?) 


(VERBATIM) 


21-26 CARD 6W (6H): A B C oD E F (JUST HAND R THE CARD AND ASK WHICH LETTERS 


APPLY, IF LESS THAN 3 ARE CHOSEN ASK "ANY OTHERS?" UNTIL 3 ARE CHOSEN) 


If you weren't married but had a good job would you feel as secure as you do now? 
(Suppose you hadn't married, would you feel as secure as you do now?) 


(VERBATIM - PROBE FOR NON-FINANCIAL ASPECTS) 


| THIS PAGE FOR W AND H ONLY 


ASK THIS PAGH OF ALI. R'S WHOSE SCHEDUL' NUMBER ENDS WI'TH A ONE AND H'S WHO HAVE REMARRIED, 


PRESENT HOUSING 


(ASK IN TERMS OF R'S DWELLING UNIT (SEPT. ENTRANCE AND/OR COOKING EQ'T) 


10: 

‘cane KITCHEN wheal [in BEDROOMS 
3 cs 

14 3Y  7N 

G 


How many clothes closets are there altogether in this house/apartment? 


PH2. Kitchen Facilities 


16 Sink: 3.Yes_ 1No 

17 Range: l.gas_ 2. electric 3.coal_ ss 4 wood 5.none 

18 Refrigerator: l.gas e.electric ss 3. ice 4 none 

19 Others: yes None 
(IF OTHERS, LIST): 

0 Facilities private to this family: Yes No oe 
If shared - how many other families shared with? 

PHS. Toilet 

Pal Location: 1.Inside unit —s— ass Pp Outside unit 3.None_ 

ee Type: 1.Flush W.C. ss Ph Privy 

23 Sharing: Private = = = Shared Total Other Families Sharing 

2h Blectric Light: 3,Yes_ == J,No 

oD Outside Window or Vent: jleacw >) * Ne, 


PH4, Gath Tub or Shower 


26 Location: 1.Inside Unit_ = 2. Outside Unit 3.Outside structure 4 None 
2? Water: 1.Hot and cold 2.Cold 
28 Sharing: Private _ Shared _—(‘és« Total @ther Families Sharing 
9-32 VERMIN) Have you ever seen in this building any sign of miceJ¥ 7N or rats 3Y YN 
or roaches 3Y 7N or other pests 3¥ ‘N ? 


ASK THIS PAGE OF ALL R'S WHOSE SCHEDULE NUMBER ENDS WITH A ONE AND H'S WHO HAVE REMARRIED 


PH 6. Water Supply 


you lived at (PLACE OF PREVIOUS INTERVIEW) §$ PER 


| 10:33 a) Location: 1.Inside Hot and Cold 2.Inside cold only__ 3.Outside Unit__ 
| 4 Outside Structure _ 5.None 
| 34 b) Sharing: 1.Private 2.Shared 
5 Electricity: 43.Yes 7.No 
36 Central Heating: 1l.oil 2-gas 3.coal 4.other___ 5.none s 
| (SPECIFY) 
47 Doors: Front Back Side 
(IF ONLY ONE DOOR): Do you have any other doors? 43.Yes No 
(SPECIFY) 
(IF ONLY ONE DOOR): Do you have a window you could get out of in case of fire? 
| (6' FROM DOOR, DIFF. WALL) 4.Yes 7.No 
| 48 Tenure: 1.Own 2.Rent 3,Building employee or caretaker 
| (TF RFNT)RKent: §$ l.per week 2.month 3.year 
fe 
Rent includes: 43 Heat? 3.Y 7.N 44h . Gas? 3.Y 7.N 
iS Bhat? Fel 7.N 46 Water? 3.Y 7N 
I and P 
| (IF OWN) Mortgage Paid: Yes No How much per mos.$ Taxes per mo.$ 
hy Pas (1st and 2nd mortgage) 
| (BOTH) Cost of Utilities (not included in rent) for a winter month like January. 
S2- 54 56- : 58- 
. See Oe Zeiss 
: 53 Heat §$ 5s OAs $ 59 lectricity $ 59 Water$ 
se How does your present rent/mortgage payments and taxes compare with your rent/ 
mortgage payments and taxes at (PLACE OF PREVIOUS INTERVIEW) 
1,.Present higher 2.About the same 3.Present lower 
| Sl-65 (TF PRESENT HIGHER) - How have you been able to pay this higher rent/mortgage payment? 
CARD 6X 1A 2B 3C 4D 5E 
IN SAY Se BOR SP SAV 
ASK: Any others? (CIXCLE EACH ONE CHOSEN) 
66 \IF C): What are you spending less on? 
67-71 About how much less are you spending on (ITEM MENTIONED IN 66) than when 


Fou ph (IF E): How much of your savings have you spent in the last 1/2/3/4 years? $ 
(IF RENT): Is the landlord any relation to you? Yes 9.No 


si 


Wa 


Television: 3.Yes 7.No 
Telephone: 1.Yes No 


(IF NOT CLEAR: Do you pay for your room? 


What things do you especially like or dislike about this house/apartment? 


(CHECK): 
Do you like living in - apt./house? 
Size - amount of room you have 
Rent/Costs: Mort. pay., upkeep 
Floor/Number of floors 
Condition of house/building inside 
Condition of house/building outside 
Yard/garden 


OTHER (SPECIFY) 


Like 


IF MORE THAN ONE "LIKED" -- ASK AND INDICATE 


IF MORE THAN ONE "DISLIKED" -- ASK AND INDICATE Which do you dislike most? 


(FOR ROOMER - IN HIS ROOM) 


Yes No ) 


Dislike 


Which do you like 


>| 


Rent: 


Neutral 


most? 


per 


ASK IN TERMS 
OF PRESENT 
DWELLING 


All things considered, how satisfied are you with this house/apartment? Would you 


Say you are: 2.very satisfied 
6.somewhat dissatisfied 


3.satisfied 
8.or very dissatisfied ? 


5.indifferent 


How would you compare this house/apartment with the place at (ADDRESS OF PREVIOUS 


INTERVIEW )? 


1.Present better “ 3.Other better ’ 


IF DIFFERENT: Why is that? (Explain) 


Any other reasons? (PROBE FOR ALL REASONS) 


2.About the same ° 


= 


83-91 


92 


99-101 


02-104 


INCOME 
How many of those who live here and are members of your family have full 
time jobs? 
The husband The wife Other (SPECIFY) 


Do you have any income from: childrens allowance 3Y 7N, pensions 3Y /7N, 
public assistance 3Y 7N, from relatives 3Y 7N, imsurance/annuities 3Y 7N, 
investments 3Y 7N, boarders 3Y 7N, part-time jobs (for any adult family 
member) 3Y 7N, other 3Y 7N _ (SPECIFY) 


If you don't mind, what is your (family's) approximate yearly income from all 
sources? Salary and others. Just tell me the letter that fits best. 


CARD 7: 1A 2B 3C 4D 5E 6F 7G _ 8H 
(RECORD CALCULATIONS) (IF OTHER ADULTS HAVE INCOME FIND OUT FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS -- 
POOLING, PAYMENT OF BOARD, ETC.) 


(IMPORTANT: IF WIFE CANNOT ANSWER, NOTE ON FRONT OF SCHEDULE AND ASK H AFTER W'S 
INTERVIEW) 


Are you making time payments on anything (besides your house)? I mean furniture, 
(car), washing machine.... 


97 (RECORD OTHER ITEMS BEING PURCHASED) 


Car 3.Yes_ 7.No 
Range %.Yeq 7.No 
Refrigerator 3.Yes__ 7.No 
Television 3.Yes 7.No 


Have you ever borrowed any money from a bank or finance company? (Other than for 
the house) 


3.Yes 7.No 
(IF YES): Do you have a loan now? Yes 1.No 
(IF YES): About how much do you still owe? 


(OR RECORD AMOUNT OF EACH PAYMENT, HOW OFTEN MADE AND DATE OF FINAL 
PAYMENT ) 


(IF YES): Is the loan (partly) for your time payments on (ITEMS OF 
93-97)? 


Do you have any other debts - for doctor's bills, loans from friends or relatives, 
charge accounts, credit cards...... ($50.00 or more). (RECORD TOTAL AND CALCULATIONS) 


Cc ee 


= Ges 


RELIGION 


| aren Do you have a religious preference? I mean, are you either 


Protestant 4. Catholic 7+ Jewish or 


Something else ? (SPECIFY) 


LS 


(IF PROTESTANT): What specific denomination do you belong to? 


12 Are many people who live around here (NAME R'S DENOMINATION)? 
aa Ye Ye Ye vf 

13 Have you always been a (NAME DENOMINATION)? 9Yes No 
(IF NO): 


6DK 


What was your religious preference previously? 


14 Have you ever thought about changing your religion (again)? Would you say 
you've never thought about iti. , that you've thought a little about it2._, 
or that you've seriously considered changing your religious preference ge 2 

51 (IF CHANGE): What change would you make? 


16 About how often have you attended religious services in the last year? 


CARD 11: ee ee, ea 
1/w+ A s/n l/m few/yrerer 


17-18 a) Which church (synagogue, temple) do you usually attend? 


a 


19-20 b) How long have you been going there? (Years) 


ZN If you think back 1/2/3/4 years, would you say you attend religious services now 


more often 4, , about the same 2, » or less often3. than you did 
1/2/¥4 years ago? 
ee. All things considered, do you think you are more interestedl. , about as 
interested2, __, or less interested 3. in religion than you were 1/2/3/4 years ago? 
23-6 Jo you think everyone should pray each day? 
2. Emp. yes 3, Yes 4,Weak yea 5.Neutral  6.Weak no 7.No_ 8. Emp. no__ 
i i i i tant? 
ak, Do you think that teaching a child to pray is impor 
2.Emp. yes 3.Yes 4,Weak yes __—s-—«&D Neutral 6.Weak no 7.No 8.Emp. no 
(25) Does religion or belief in God play a dominant part in your life? 


CARD 11B: 28 «4B 5c.) CO 6DStC#SE; 


LEISURE 


ee > 


11:26 


39 


(except 
Outine c 


(WOMEN 
ONLY ) 41 
(MEN ONLY) 


43 


I am going to read a list of some of the things people do with their spare time. 
Would you tell me whether you do each of these things, and if so, how often. 


CARD 11°: CIRCLE ONE 


fu |» [x [eo [x [| 
fe be fee fe] 
Pu fee be fo Toe [er | 
fsieneenmer | Ja pe [te Joe [or 
[m fa [oe foo pe for_| 
[afer oe foo foe for] 


px_fee [sc feo foe [or | 
Tx fax pe feo [oe Jor 


to or | 
pc_|so [ss fer | 


cs aiere ns 
Le POMS CR Ne 
Helping out at church 

hosp. other HOF 


Gardeni 
eee a ler_| 
Fixin house/apartment 
aa a ler |) 4 
Knit, sew own family 
clothine wa j2ep isc f4p |se For 
oo 
Anything else? (PRogée 

1A 2B 3C kD 5E 6F 


Watching T.V. 


Watching news on T.V. 


Listen to radio news 


Read news-magazine(s) 


Reading books 


Having drinks at home 


Going out for drinks 


Playing card games 


Playing Bingo 


Going for a drive, 
picnic or swim out-side 
Hamilton 


WHAT? 


—— 


- s- oe 


ee ete 


(IF R HAS CHILDREN 8 YEARS OR OLDER - RECORD EACH ITEM) 
(CARD 11C.) Older Children: 14-20 Y 


mh | o 

a le tiesleslts 
of oo 
i) aid q 
a as Osx Q = 


z 
pa] 28] 36 [40 [5s [a 
a] 28] = | [oe for 
Going to movies or to 

ofa gar | [| [ao 
eens bok 


15 Playing on a base- 
ball/soccer team... 


nger Children: 8-13 


@ 
A 


ever 


12:11)Watching T,V. 
l2|Listening to records 


Playing games in the 
16 
house 


Playing outside games 4D 
Working at a hobby 
Going to the Park Cc | 4D 


1? 
18 
19 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


A while ago I asked what you liked and disliked about your house/apartment, now I 
would like to ask how you feel about this area of the city --what you especially 
like or dislike about this part of the city. 


How about the location - are you near your (husband's) work and other places you 
(and your family) go to? 
11:44 3,Yes 5.Near to some 7.No 


Does this matter to you - do you feel that convenient location is important? 


45 2.Very important 3,Important____ _7.Not important _—s-«- 8 Not at all important 


Are housing costs low in this part of the city? 
46 P T8e12 . = (| 5.Average 4,Don't know___ 
(IF YES): Are there other parts of the city where housing costs are the same? 
47 2.¥ES! Ss ii YES. ss uyow__siéO DK CCG mo 7-NO___ss«é#S NO 


Do you have relatives living near here - in this part of the city? 3.Yes 7.No 


kg How do you feel about (not) living near your relatives? (POS. OR NEG. ) 


50 How about the neighbors? (What are the neighbors like?) 


Dal What about the appearance of this neighborhood-the other buildings and yards? Would 
you say you like the neighborhood appearance very much 2 » that you like it 3 “ 


that you don't care one way or the other 5 , that you dislike the appearance 7 ’ 
or that you dislike it very much 8 td 
52-57 Do you think this part of the city is a good place to bring up children? Yes No 


Why - Why not? (VERBATIM) PROBE FOR PLACES TO PLAY AND PEOPLE (INCLUDING CHILDREN) 


56 (IF R HAS CHILDREN UNDER 18 AT HOME): Do you have any problem with the children 
getting into trouble? 3.Yes 7.No 


59 (IF YES): What sort of trouble? (VERBATIM) (PROBE FOR EACH CHILD IN TURN) 


60 Are any of your children having problems making friends in the neighborhood? 
(PROBE FOR EACH CHILD) 


61-66 How about teenagers -- is this a good part of the city for teenagers? Yes No 
Why - Why not? (VERBATIM) PROBE FOR PLACES TO GO AND PEOPLE (INCL. TEENS) 


67 Is there anything else you like or dislike about this part of the city? 


68-69 If you could live anywhere you wanted in Hamilton where would you like to live? 
(including where you are now) 


70 All in all, how do you like this part of the city? Like it very much 2 ’ 
like it 3 , indifferent 5 , dislike 7, dislike very much 8 . 5DK 


= 


4s 
15-20 


11:79 


Would you tell me which is most important in decidin 


& the standing of a person in 
the neighborhood? CARD 12 : 1A 


2B 3C 4p SE oe 
nat ed wk own fr 
Which of these is least important? 
CARD 12 : 1A 2B 3C 4D 5E 6DK 


Would you say that you are (your family is) very much the same as the rest of the 
people (families) who live around here? 


2.YES! 3eYES 5.Neut or DK 
Why do you say that? 


4eyes 7-NO_ 8.NO! 


i) 
What class would you say you belong to? 1.Lower class 
3.Middle class 


2.Working class 
4 Upper class - 
(NECESSARY TO EXPLAIN CLASS? 


3.Yes_ ss 7..No ) 


How much of this part of the city do you know really well? 1.Just your own block 
2.Just a few blocks 4 Most of it 
Sol MAL Cesky 


3.A pretty large part of it 


In some neighborhoods most of the people know one another and visit each others houses 
a lot. In other neighborhoods, people keep pretty much to themselves even though they 
are not unfriendly. What are people like in this neighborhood? 


3.Visit a lot 7.Keep to themselves 


5-Some do, some don't 9.DK 


Do you and any of the other women help one another? For instance, 


Helping with meals or housework: 43.Yes Picking up things from the store:3.Yes 
7.No 7.No 
Caring for children:3.Yes 7.No Helping out when someone is sick:3.Yes 
7No 
Borrowing and lending groceries:3.Yes___—ss— 7.No Something else:3.Yes 7.No 


(SPECIFY ) 


Are most of your friends in this area about the same age as you are? 
CARD 13: 1A 2B 3C 4D 
old 


5DK 


same vary 


yng 


| 11:80 Which one of these statements best describes how you feel about this part of the 
city? . 
CARD 14: 1A 2B 3C 4D SDK 
home neib just away 


SKIP IF AT SAME ADDRESS AS PREVIOUS INTERVIEW (OR WITHIN 3 BLOCKS) 


81 When you were living at (ADDRESS OF PREVIOUS INTERVIEW) did you like that part of 
the city better 1 , or not as well 3 ,» or about the same 2, as this 
part of the city? 


82 Why is that? 


INCOME 


83 Do you find that you are able to save any money after paying all your expenses? 


| 
2.YES! ss 3.YES__s ayes__- 6.no__ -7-NO__ 8.NO!_ 
84-85 (IF YES! OR YES) About how much are you able to save a week? $ 
86-8, (IF ANY ANSWER THAN YES! OR YES)...'could' save about $ 
| (ACTUALLY SPENDS ON 'NON-ESSENTIALS', "LUXURIES ' ) 
| 88 Is your present family income higher than 1/2/3/4 years ago l. or lower 4. 
or about the same 5. ? DK 2. 
F INCOME CHANGE 
89-90 (IF CHANGE): About how much more (less) is it now than he years ago? % pers 
Why is that ? 


CHANGE IN COST 


91-92 How about your expenses, are they higher than 1/2/3/4 years ago 1. or 
lower 4. » about the same 3. ? DK 2. 


94-97 Why is that? (What costs more/less?) (Anything specific - more than other costs?) 


98-99 (IF CHANGE): About how much higher (lower) are they now than 1/2/3/4 years ago? 
$ per ° 


100 In general then, would you say that you're having a harder time making ends meet 
now than 1/2/3/4 years ago? 1. , or an easier time 4. » or about the 
same 3. ? DK.2 - 


URBAN RENEWAL 


(IN THIS SECTION RECORD ALL COMMENTS VERBATIM) 
(ASK 14:11-13 UNLESS 4th DIGIT IN SCHEDULE NUMBER IS 3) 


14:11 Now, could you tell me, had you planned to move out of the North End before you 
learned about Urban Renewal? 


CARD 15: 3A 4B 5C 6D 7E 
+ + (eo) - - 
+ - 


12-13 (IF A or B): What made you think of moving? (CODED AS TO EFFECT OF URBAN AENEWAL: 
DISSATISFACTION WITH NORTE END) 


14:14-15 When did you first hear about Urban Renewal in the North End? 
Year Month Where did you hear about it? 


Pe > 


:11-12 When did you first learn that you would definitely have to move? Year Month 


R 

E 13-14 How did you find out about it? (GET DETAIL: e.g., What did he/the letter say?) 
L 

10) 

(@ ‘ 

A LS Would you describe how you went about finding a new home? Did you look at 

1? 

p newspaper ads? 3.Yes 7.No 

E 

3 16 Did you get any help from the Urban Renewal office? 3.Yes 7.No 


(IF NO): None at all? 


1 In what way? 


18 How about any real estate agencies? 3.Yes 7.No 
19 Did you walk or drive around to look for a place? 3.Yes 7.No 
20 Did you look in any other way? Yes No 
(SPECIFY) 
21-22 When did you begin to look? Month Year 


23-24 When did you find a place? Month Year 
25-26 How many places did you look at? (COUNT ALL PLACES ACTUALLY SEEN) 


HYMewswAracrrn 


15:27-31 Why were those you didn't take not suitable? (COVER PRICE, SIZE, LOCATION AND CONDITION) 


(INDICATE MOST FREQUENT REASON) 


32-34 About how many hours did you yourself spend looking for a new place ? 
(Including all time spent in any way.) (SHOW CALCULATIONS) 


35 Did you look at Berrisfield Heights, or Lawfield Heights, or Mohawk Gardens, or 
Roxborough Park, or any other public or low income housing? sv 98 7.No 


36 (IF NO FROM RENTER): Why not? 


27 (IF YES): Were you eligible? 3.Yes 7.No 
38 (IF YES): Why didn't you move there? 


Did your moving allowance cover your moving costs?1.Yes No 
39-41 (IF NO): How much more did it cost? 
he (IF MORE THAN $20 MORE THAN ALLOWANCE): Why was that? 


Did you have any other expenses because of the move? (ASK EACH ITEM) 
(IF R UNABLE TO PRICE, RECORD AMOUNT, e.g. Papered 5 rooms) 
43-4 Time off work $ 45-46 Utilities or appliances hooked up $ 


47-48 New rugs $ 49-50 New drapes or curtains $ 


51-52 Painting or papering $ 53-54 New awnings $ 


55-56 New storms, screens $ 57-58 Yard expenses % (clotheslines, fences) 


59-60 Loss of income from boarders $ 61-62 (IF OWNER): Lawyers fees $ 
(Monthly) 
63-64 Anything else? (LIST WITH $) 


REPAIRS OR IMPROVEMENTS? 
65 (EDIT: DO THESE: EXPENSES SEEM ACCURATE? 


TOO LOW ABOUT RIGHT A LITTLE TOO HIGH . TOO HIGH MUCH TOO HIGH ) 


66 Were you able to bring anything with you from your place in the North End - I mean 
cupboards or laundry tubs or anything like that? (What exactly? ) 


67-69 (IF OWNER): What was the total price for this house? $ 
70-72 And how much was the down payment? $ 


(FOR PRESENT HOUSE) 
w 


~-> 


14:16 


17 


18 


19 


20-27 


28 


29-32 


33-36 


The price that Urban Renewal pays for a house is usually calculated by finding out 
how much other similar houses in similar areas have recently sold for. Do you 
think this is the fairest way to determine how much Urban Renewal should pay for 
a house or do you think it would be fairer to pay the people being relocated 
enough to buy another house like theirs however much this is? 


MARKET VALUE REPLACEMENT COST: 


Why? (PROBE TO BE SURE R UNDERSTANDS THE QUESTIONS AND ALSO EXPLAINS HIS CHOICE) 


Are you generally in favor of Urban Renewal in the North End? 


CARD 16: 2A 3B 4C SD 6E 4DK 
+ + O - - 
+ - 


What do your friends and neighbours who have been affected by the Urban Renewal 
Project think about Urban Renewal? Are they generally in favour? or generally 
against it? 


CARD 16: 2A 3B 4C 5D 6E 4DK 
(IF R CAN'T MAKE A CHOICE, PROBE FOR POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE TENDENCY) 


Would you tell me just what are all the things they plan to do in the North End? 
(GET R TO NAME AS MANY AS HE CAN, SPECIFICALLY: WHAT ELSE? 


ety Sek eS) 


Have you given any thought to moving into the new James Street housing constructed 
by Urban Renewal? 


3.Yes 7.No (IF YES): Do you definitely plan to move there? 


Who are the persons or groups who will benefit most from the changes in the North End? 
(PROBE - BENEFIT IN WHAT WAY?) 


Who are the persons or groups who will suffer most from changes here/there? 
(PROBE - SUFFER IN WHAT WAY?) 


— 


| 14:37 Do you think it's alright to move people out of their homes in order to build a 


throughway or school? (PROBE FOR BOTH) 


38 What are your feelings about the houses being torn down in the North End? 


(Z TO CODE THE VERBATIM RESPONSE TO 14:38) 
1,.GRIEF 2. DISAPPR 3.FOR SOME, EQUALLY AGAINST OTHERS &D,K. 
5 .NEUTRAL 6. APPROVAL 7 ELATED 


39 What are your feelings about the construction that has been built and is planned 
for the North End? 


(Z TO CODE THE VERBATIM RESPONSE TO 14:39) 
1.GRIEF 2.DISAPPR 3.FOR SOME, DQUALLY AGAINST OTHERS 4 .D.K. 
5 NEUTRAL 6. APPROVAL 7 ELATED 


Lo If/when you were asked to move, how would/did you feel about it? 
CARD _17R or CARD 17NR: 1A 2B 3c 5D 65 4DK 


like try no care miss resent 


(ONLY FOR NON-RELOCATEES IN THE NORTH END) 


14:41 Do you expect to be relocated? 3.Yes 7.No 5.DK 


Ree eis How much contact altogether have you had with the Urban Renewal office and with 


NAmmsaraod,. 


people from there? 
74-77 Could you tell me about it? (PROBE FOR COMPLAINTS) 


78-80 Besides the things we've covered has Urban Renewal and relocation affected you in 
any other way? (Explain) 


(IF NO): Not in any way at all? 
In any other way? 


81-84 “ae see to Urban Renewal and relocation, have you been treated unfairly in any way? 
Explain 


Ne MHAraorpy wa 


15:85 


When these interviews are complete and the analysis is finished, would you like a 
copy of the results? 
Yes No (CAUTION R THAT IT WILL BE A WHILE) 


86-91 There are probably going to be many Urban Renewal programmes in the years to come in 


Hamilton and throughout Canada. Since this study of urban renewal is about the only 
one of its kind in Canada, the government officials responsible for these urban 
projects will be familiar with it. Therefore it is important that we have a list of 
Suggestions from the people like yourself who are actually involved. Of course in 
this report no person and no response to any question will be identified. What 
Suggestions do you have for future Urban Renewal projects. 


(PROBE FOR THE WAY IT WAS DONE) 


SUGGESTIONS 


92 


93 


g4 


96 


a? 


98 


If a number of people in the North End thought they had been treated unfairly by 
Urban Renewal, do you think it would have been of any use to complain to 
Mayor Copps? 


How about to MP Macaluso? 


You have probably heard about the big protest march in Washington, D.C. (this/last 
Spring), do you think a protest march like that from the North End might have 
helped? 


(IF YES): Why wasn't a protest organized? 
(IF NO): Why not? 


Are th re any leaders in the North End who might have organized such a protest? 


(IF YES: PROBE GENTLY TO SEE IF R HAS SPECIFIC PERSONS IN MIND) 


In an American publication, a writer on Urban Renewal has suggested that everyone/ 
every family who is relocated should receive a relocation payment of $2,500 to 
compensate for the discomforts and other costs of relocation,* Do you think this 


would be fair or do you think this would be too much or not enough ? 
(IN ADDITION TO THE PRICE OF THE HOUSE) 


* Martin Meyerson, quoted in Herbert Gans, The Urban Villagers, Free Press, 1962, p.333 fn, 


YOmmasaPrPradorwen» 


15:99 


100 


101 


102 


103-104 


WR 


If you had had a choice would you rather have stayed where you were or moved and 
been paid a $2,500 relocation allowance? 


STAY (If friends did too) MOVE 


Some of the houses in Westdale are going to be torn down to build the new Medical 
School at McMaster. Do you know what the people there did when they thought they 
were being treated unfairly? 


(WHY DIFFERENT IN THE NORTH END?) 


If the people in the North End had thought they were being treated unfairly, do 
you think there was anything they could have done? (What?) 


Now I've asked you a lot of questions, but is there anything else about relocation 
or Urban Renewal that we haven't really talked about? (Anything you think is 
important). 


NO, . 
TO_BE FILLED OUT BY INTERVIEWER IMMEDIATELY AFTER INTERVIEW 
16: 13-14 
11-12 Date of Interview Name of interviewer 
Day Month Year 
-16 ime i 

sit Time interview began an pm 17-18 

Time interview ended Length of interview hrs, min, 

Time editing began am pm 

EDIT SCHEDULF BEFORE FINISHING THIS SECTION 

19 Was anyone besides R present during the interview? 3.Yes 7 .No 


20 (IF YES): Who: 


Did this affect the interview in any way? 3.Yes 7.No 
21 How? 


= yes (tends to be this way), but did not adversely affect the interview 


Too = too much, adversely affected the interview 
y 
N = No 


CIRCLE ONE OF EACH 'TRIO! 


AT_BBGINNING AT_END OF INTERVIEW 


Too Tends Too Tends 
This R was: Much To Be Much To Be No 

22 tense 
2, apathetic 
a4 suspicious, doubtful — 
25 unwilling, hesitant 
26 unclear, ambiguous, ) 

inarticulate ) 
27 hostile Eee. 
238 emotional 
29 distant, reserved 
30 verbose, talkative 
yak curt, inadequate 
32 off topic 


IF "Too" COMMENT ON ALL 
How did it affect the interview? 


= 536 = 


NO, 
What sections did the respondent refuse to discuss fully or seem sensitive about? 
Section Cooperative Sensitive 
/6:33 HH Housing history 3 * 
34 OC Occupation eee y eae oe CHECK ALL 
35 SH Shopping mas ee ne i ee eee oe Re MN USE NQ 
36 HE Health ae | AE a WHERE 
37 DE Demography 5. Le t Saapienencent APPLICABLE 
38 OR Organizations eG ES Bet Dee Ce eee 
39 FR Friends and Relatives ESD (gh 
4O FA Fomily a Nes eee / eee 
41 PH Present Housing __ ao! TE Eo ei eee (aN) ee eee 
42 SC Schooling ba dedenl ad i 
43 RE Religion hse oe Gog asa 
44° LE Leisure ea oe. pal eee ee le Bee Gare oan 
45 NE Neighborhood eee Da) ae 
46 UR Urban Renewal pees 1 ee ee 
4? IN Income ee re ee, ane 
48 Were there any individual questions that the respondent refused to answer or 
seemed sensitive about? No__ Yes, Question Number(s): 


Communication: 
4g 1 Native language is English 
2 .Native language is not English but interview conducted in English 
Interview conducted in other language (SPECIFY) 
90 3 No difficulty understanding 
Little difficulty understanding 
‘Considerable difficulty understanding 
91 Number of cigarettes smoked by R 


Husband-wife Relationship 


52. Who seems to have more authority? 1.Husband 3.Wife 2.Equal 


O.No interaction observer 


53. Is this authority accepted? 3.Yes 7.No 5. DK O.No interaction observed __ 
: 54. Wife to 55. Husband 
Afrectien husband to wife 
Clearly shown affection ih 1 
Perhaps (some) affection 2 2 
No feelings shown 3 % 
Perhaps (some) antagoniam 4 4 
Clearly shown antagonism 5 3 
No interaction observed 6 6 
Indicate your degree of certainty for -- Authority Affection 


56. Authority 57. Accepted 58. H to W 59. W to H 
- Very certain 
* Fairly certain 
Not too sure 
Just a hunch 
- No interaction observed 


HT 
| 
HTT 


NO, 
16: 60-61 Write a description of the respondent, covering her (his) appearance, manner, 
attractiveness, etc. 
4:2] Use for fashion code (mainly based on 60-61) 
16? 62° R's appearance: immaculate 1A 
care visible 2 B 
work clothes/average SoG 
untidy or old but clean 4 D 
repulsive 5 £E 
DWELLING 
THE BUILDING 
63. 1. Single family detached 
2. Conversion for subletting 
Several street entrances, continuous roof (but not apt. bldg.) 
How many 
3. Apartment building 
if three-story building or two-storey building with three or more dwelling units: 
64 , Does it have a fire escape? 3. Yes 7.No Type 
65. Does it have a stair that leads in a direction other than the front stairs? 
3.Yes 7. No 
(IF NOT 66, Location of R's dwelling unit:1l- basement 2-let floor 3 2nd floor 
WHOLE paras — i 
HOUSE) 4, 3rd floor 5-4th floor 65th floor 7+ 6th floor 8.7th floor 
9. Whole house er 
67. If 4 or more floors -- Is there a passenger elevator? 3.Yes_ ss 7e No 
8. Not 3 floors 9. Has whole building 
68. Electric light in public halls? 3. Yes Qey NON = ee sy NO 5 eee ae 
9. Has whole dwelling 
69. Electric light in public stairs? 3. Yes fe. NO =) eee ry eee 
9. H,s whole dwelling 
70. Railings for public stairs? 3. Yes Tie) NOT 2 see DoaNe 


9. Has whole dwelling 


S400 


Condition of Dwelling No, 
16:71 Room where interview took place: 1.LR_ 2.Kitchen 3.DR__-—s—s«OOttherr (SPECIFY ) 
Condition of Room of Interview: 
72 Floor: rotten__ wet broken__ sagging _ OK 
(B: Walls: bulging holed wet, leak strains cracked OK 
K (area of two hands or more) ‘ 
74 Ceiling: sagging holed wet _———s cracked OK 
75 Stairs: rotten broken ___—s- sagging (should have one) no rail__s—s«OK 
none___ not observed 
76 Basement: Wet earth floor = OK__ none not observed 
77-78 Write a description of the interior of the home covering especially the neatness--messiness and 
cleanliness - dirtyness -- aspects of its appearance. (overleaf) Include description of any 
condition not checked "OK" "cracked" or "not observed". 
79 Upkeep of interior: Meticulous 1 =A 
Orderly 2 8B 
(IGNORE EXPENSIVENESS ) Use-things, average 3 C 
Bit disorderly 4 D 
Repulsive 5 5B 
Nearest cross streets: 
Time editing ended a.m./pem. 80-81 Editing time ’ ° 
(hours) (min. ) 
82 About how many books did you observe 1l.none 2.one 3.two or three 4.4or more 
83 Names of magazines observed . 
84 Would you consider R's way of talking 1. definitelylower class 2emore or less lower class 
3.more or less middle class 4.definitely middle class ; 
85 Were there any other evidences of middle class manners, customs, usages, orientation, ways of 
thinking and acting? 2.YES! 3.YES__s_—swyes__s—s«5S DK 6.No 7.NO 8.NO! 
——> —— 
86 Excluding considerations of income and education but considering the home and its furnishings 


and the dress, speech and outlook of R. how would you categorize R? 
Debi  eclles  etMices 4.MM 5 UM 6.LU 


. (IF YES! YES or yes: EXPLAIN OVERLEAF) 


STANDARD SYMBOLS: (that need no edit) 


X = probed 
NQ = question not asked because not applicable . rm pierre oe mae pe ted 
EXPLAIN why 'not applicable’ where this is H i i = a li rahe pena: Bates tepdanhe 
not obvious ig here A Baa ‘_'s 
NR = no response at all - PROBE! pore - omersanay ti 
DK = Respondent says he does not know UR Wekca Forel eetos 
Yom MM 
see ee DU = dwelling unit (separate entrance and/ 
Z = interviewer (DO NOT use 'I') eicee te eee 
He ea nendene —— poc = es part of the city (usually North 
M = male AH = ask H (use where W saya DK and H could 
F = female answer - when he is interviewed) 
pate AW = ask W (etc.) 
SN eT Other Relations 
No = mother Mo/L = mother-in-law GMo = grandmother 
Fa = father Fa/L = father-in-law GFa = grandfather FR = friend 
Da = daughter Da/L = daughter-in-law RM = roomer 
So = son So/L = son-in-law BOR = boarder 
Si = sister Si/L = sister-in-law 
Br = brother Br/L = brother-in-law 
Th 


e above Standard Symbols may be used throughout the schedule without explanation. 


‘Locil Symbols': Other symbols must be defined at least once on every page of the schedule 


On 
of 


w.ich they appear, (This applies also to symbols pre-defined locally in some parts 
the schedule - they may not be used on other pages without defining again.) 


rood Alaa 
100g 
Ite ¥q 
poo 


pood Arisa 
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